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The Right of Property Owners to Kill 


Destructive Pests 
By Leo T. Parker 


of states have enacted laws which 

specify the seasons in which cer- 
tain game animals may not be legally 
hunted and killed, it is important for 
all persons to know the legal status 
of these laws with respect to the 
rights of property owners to kill de- 
structive pests which are protected by 
such laws. 

For example, in many localities laws 
are in effect which make it an offense 
for an individual to kill Tabbits during 
certain seasons. It is well known that 
these animals are extremely destruc- 
tive to fruit trees and other growing 
vegetation, 


VIEW of the fact that a majority 


General Rule of the Law 


The general rule of the law is that 
an owner of property may legally pro- 
tect it against destruction by animals, 
although the animals are protected 
by the game laws of the state. 

In other words, the owner of prop- 
erty may legally kill any wild animal 
without liability where it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the court that the 
act was necessary to prevent damage 
to the property, such as shrubbery, 
vegetation, fruit trees, and the like. 

The Article 2, under the Bill of 
Rights of the United States Constitu- 
tion, provdes: 

“All men have certain natural, 
essential and inherent rights, among 
which are the enjoying and defending 
life, liberty, acquiring, possessing and 
protecting property.” 

In a quite recently decided litiga- 
tion, it was disclosed that the owner 
of property on which geese were 
raised killed a wild animal which was 
in the act of killing the fowls. The 
wild animal was protected by the laws 
of the state in which it was killed. 
However, the higher court held the 
owner of the geese not liable, since 
the act was done to protect his prop- 
erty against injury or death. 

In another case, it was disclosed 
that the owner of an orchard killed 
several rabbits that were in the act of 
cutting the bark from the trees. In 
this case, the court held the property 
owner not liable, although a state 
statute made it an offense for any per- 
son to kill a rabbit at that period in 
the year. It is interesting to observe 
that the court, in explaining the law, 
in effect said that a property owner 
may legally kill a wild animal to pro- 
tect his property, where the actual act 
of killing is necessary to save his 
Property from damage. This court 
explained, further, that a man may 
not be excused from violating a state 
law simply because he states that kill- 
ing the wild animal was necessary to 
protect his property. He is bound to 
prove that the omission of the act 
would have-resulted in material 
damage. 


Leading Case on the Subject 


In the leading case on this subject, 
Aldrick V, Wright, 54 N. H. 398, the 
court said: 

“It is reasonable that the kind and 
amount of defensive forces should be 
measurably proportioned to the kind 
and amount of danger, to the apparent 





in some parts of the country. 


rights are in the matter. 





Game animals have been doing a lot of damage to fruit trees 
The problem is.a difficult one to 
meet, since the game laws have given arbitrary protection to the 
animals in many places. In recent years, however, there has been 
a tendency to modify these laws with the interest of farmers and 
fruit growers in mind. The author of this article has studied the 
question from a legal standpoint and tells growers just what their 








consequences of using the force, and 
the apparent consequences of not 
using it.” 

Where a property owner killed a 
large number of fowls to prevent a 
slight injury, the court held him liable 
for doing so, because the extent of the 
anticipated injury was not so great 
that he was justified in violating a 
state law. 

In still another case where the same 
point of the law was involved, it was 
proved that the owner of property 
killed several rabbits in anticipation 
of the animals effecting damage to his 
crops, but since he was unable to 
prove that the animals had accom- 
plished damage, the court held him 
liable for payment off the fine author- 
ized by the statute. 

However, in still another case the 
owner of fruit trees was held not 
liable for kiNing several rabbits which 
were in his orchard, where it was 
shown that considerable damage had 
been done to the trees by rabbits dur- 
ing the few days previous to the time 
the ones were killed. 


Killing Tame Animals 
Sometimes, litigation results where 


a tamed wild animal is killed by the 
owner of property on which it has 
strayed. 

The general rule of the law is that 
a person who kills an animal under 
these circumstances is not liable if he 
was unaware that it belonged to an- 
other. Moreover, where a tamed 
animal strays from the premises of 
its owner and is not inclined to volun- 
tarily return, the property right in the 
animal is lost and it legally is deemed 
to be a wild animal subject only to the 
statutes and other laws relating to it. 

In other words, where a wild animal 
recognizes its place of detention as 
its home, the ownership is fixed. 

For illustration, in a very recent 
case where this point of the law was 
involved, the court said: 

“A qualified property right can be 
acquired (in a wild animal) by reduc- 
ing it te possession and keeping it, 
if alive, in custody. If a captured 
wild animal is so tamed that it will 
recognize the home provided for it by 
its owner, and has, when absent from 
it the intention of returning thereto, 
a temporary departure by it from the 
immediate control of its owner does 
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not terminate his property rights 
therein.” 
Owner Liable for Damage by Tame 


Animals 


Where an injury is effected by an 
escaped wild animal which has been 
captured and retained by its captor, 
the rule of the law is that its captor is 
liable for the injury accomplished, if 
after its escape the animal was suffi- 
ciently tamed that it recognized its 
place of confinement as its home and 
was inclined to return to it. 

Still another common source of liti- 
gation is where a domestic animal 
trespasses upon property and accom- 
plishes damage. The law is well 
established that a person who kills 
another man’s domestic animal with- 
out reasonable justification is liable 
for damages. While the owner of a 
domestic animal which trespasses 
upon another person’s land is liable 
for the damages done, yet at the same 
time, the mere fact that the animal 
is trespassing is not in itself sufficient 
reason for the owner of the property 
to kill it. While the law is well estab- 
lished that the owner of property may 
protect it against injury by a tres- 
passing animal, yet he may kill it 
without liability only where the ac- 
complishment of an injury may not 
be prevented by other methods. In 
other words, the owner of land being 
injured by a trespassing domestic 
animal may use the same method 
of protecting the property as 
would be used by other prudent and 
reasonable men under the identical 
circumstances. 

In a recent case the court held that 
a domestic animal may be killed in 
the actual defense of property which 
is being injured by it, irrespective of 
whether the owner of the animal knew 
that it was likely to effect harm. Al- 
though if the owner of a domestic ani- 
mal doing damage knew that it was 
wont to do damage, the animal 
owner’s liability is more readily fixed. 


Domestic Animals Must Be Kept at 
Home 


In another quite recently decided 
case, a higher court in effect held that 
the owner. of a domestic animal is 
bound to keep it on his own premises, 
and that he is a wrongdoer if he 
permits it to stray or run upon an- 
other person’s property. 

As a general rule, the owner of the 
property must be free from fault and 
should have his land properly fenced 
to prevent the entrance of domestic 
animals, although he is not barred 
from a recovery where he does not 
provide a fence, if the owner of the 
trespassing domestic animal by the 
application of ordinary care should 
have prevented the injury. 

Also, the peculiar propensities of 
the animal must be considered, If it 
is unusually likely to effect damage, 
its owner must guard with greater 
care against its doing injury. And the 
courts have consistently held that if 
the owner of a domestic animal knows 
that it is likely to effect damage, he 
is liable for all damage done by it, 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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a factor affecting the subsequent 
development of fruit trees ap- 
pears to have been the subject of com- 
paratively little experimental investiga- 
tion. Some of the best horticulturists 
hold conflicting opinions as to the 
time of most successful transplanting. 
Those who express a preference for 
fall planting emphasize the desirabil- 
ity of planting in very early autumn, 
for the alleged reason that it gives 
time for the roots of the tree to be- 
come better established before cold 
weather approaches. Experience at 
the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station shows that this does not hold 
true under Missouri conditions. 


Influence of Season of Planting 


It is the usual custom of most fruit 
growers to transplant their trees in 
the spring. Possibly this custom may 
be the outgrowth of the opinion among 
early agriculturists that “the spring 
is Nature’s time to plant.” While 
spring transplanting is most largely 
practiced, practical experience has 
shown that most deciduous trees may 
be successfully planted at almost any 
time during their dormant period 
when soil and climatic conditions are 
at all favorable. 

There is some conflict of opinion as 
to the most favorable season for trans- 
planting fruit trees. Reference to the 
leading manuals on this subject shows 
that in both Europe and America a 
minority prefer fall planting. Some 
express no preference between fall and 
spring. Those who prefer fall plant- 
ing usually emphasize the desirability 
of planting in very early autumn for 
the alleged reason that it gives time 
for the roots of the tree to become 
better established before cold weather 
approaches. 

A careful classification of these ex- 
pressed opinions, based upon the cli- 
matic conditions at the source of each, 
reveals a very interesting fact which 
apparently has not been adequately 
considered. It is found that those who 
recommend spring planting base their 
opinions upon experience in severer 
climates, while those who recommend 
fall planting base their advice upon 
experience in the milder fruit grow- 
ing sections. Careful.consideration of 
the foregoing fact suggests that spring 
planting may perhaps be preferable 
toward the north and fall planting to- 
ward the south. 

The abundant experience of practi- 
cal fruit growers may seem to be an 
adequate basis upon which to decide 
this question for a given district. How- 
ever, emphatic opinions differ, even 
among fruit growers of the same 
neighborhood. In view of these dif- 
ferences of opinion among practical 
growers, and in view of the fact that 
definite experimental data seem to be 
inadequate, it is difficult to satisfy the 
question as to the best season for 
transplanting for Missouri orchard- 
ists. For this reason, observations 
of the behavior of fall and spring-set 
trees were begun in 1908 with a view 
to recording accurately the results of 
fall and spring planting, and, if pos- 
sible, to determine the reason for any 
difference in the behavior of the trees. 


Fall and Spring Planting 

Sour Cherries.—In Missouri, it has 
been customary to plant sour cherries 
(sweet cherries are not generally 
grown in the state) and other stone 
fruits in the spring. They are regard- 
ed as being the most difficult of our 
orchard fruits to transplant success- 
fully. Planted in the spring, often 
from one-third to two-thirds of the 
trees die. This large mortality of 
cherry trees necessitates repeated re- 
planting before a full stand of trees is 
secured in the orchard. 

Repeated spring plantings of sour 
cherries at the experiment station 
have usually resulted in similar mor- 
tality of the trees. Only in occasional 
seasons, when soil and weather con- 
ditions are favorable at the time of 
planting, and when well-distributed 
rainfall keeps the soil neither too wet 
nor too dry throughout the summer, 


S hex SEASON of transplanting as 


does spring planting result in a good 
-stand of trees. If the summer is too 
wet, the trees seem to thrive no more 
successfully than during summer 
drought. The roots of sour cherries 
apparently require a moderate but 
constant supply of moisture in a well 
aired soil, but suffer when the soil is 
saturated with 
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By T. J. Talbert 
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growth and vigor with the fall-planted 
trees seven years later. 

The average annual twig growth of 
the fall-set trees exceeded that of the 
spring-set trees which lived in the 
proportion of 74.8 inches to 32.7 
inches. Since two-thirds of the spring- 
set trees died before they made appre- 

ciable growth, it 





water, which [|g 
shuts out air for |; 
any great length 
of time. This is 
especially true of 
young’ cherry 
trees recently 
transplanted. 
The occasional |, 
fall plantings of |:. : 
sour cherry trees |* ~ 
made at the ex- : 
periment station 
have uniformly 
resulted in a 
good stand of |x 
trees. Sour cher- 
ries set in the fall 
have uniformly 
transplanted as | 
successfully as |& 
apples or other |¢ 
fruits. = 
Trees set in <f 
the fall of 1913 [| 
transplanted suc- 





cessfully, all of |[& 

them making fine |[* 
growth the fol- fe - 
lowing summer. 4 


They produced a 
good crop of fruit 
when six years of 
age. Two-thirds 
of the trees set in 
the spring of 1914 
which started 
growth died be- 
fore mid-summer. 
The spring plant- 











is eévident that 
the one-third 
which lived were 
the strongest 
growing speci- 
mens of the 
spring-set lot. If 
these are com- 
pared with the 
one-third of the 
fall-set which 
made the strong: 
est growth, the 
relation is 99 
inches average 
length of twig 
growth, and 10/64 
inch average dia- 
ameter increase 
for fall-set trees; 
and 32.7 inches 
length growth and 
4/64 inch diam- 
eter increase for 
spring-set trees. 
Peaches. — In 
central Missouri, 
peach trees may 
be planted more 
safely in spring 
than in the fall. 
If a severe winter 
ee follows autumn 
: planting of the 
peach, the trees 
are often killed. 
Even in milder 
winters, the wood 
is usually injured 
sufficiently to 











ed trees which turn brown with- 
lived through the in. With such 
first sum mer : injury, the trees 
made a _ fairly A one-year-old tree after transplanting. The frequently die 


good growth but 
had not quite 


caught up in inches high 


arrow shows the point at which the top 
should be cut, leaving the tree 32 to 36 


and at best make 
poor growth. 


Peach trees 
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A two-year-old tree at the time of transplanting, before and after pruning 


which have a well-established root 
system usually recover fror. sych 
winter injury if their roots remain 
undisturbed, and if they are Prop. 
erly cut back. The root systems 
of young peach trees, even in the 
hursery, are rarely injured by the 
coldest winters in central Missourj 
provided they are left undisturheq 
Fall-transplanted peach trees do not 
establish themselves sufficiently tg 
winter safely. Even their root system 
is usually injured, and if the winter 
is severe both tops and _ roots are 
usually injured beyond recovery. Ip 
the southern counties of the state 
however, peach trees are frequently 
transplanted in the fall with good re. 
sults. 

Plums.—Japanese plums and other 
slightly tender species subject to wip. 
ter injury in this section are more 
safely planted in the spring. 

Pears.—Pears and hardy plums ap. 
parently profit by fall planting tg 
about the same degree as do apples, 

Persimmons and Native Nut Trees. 
—Persimmons, native walnuts, chest. 
nuts, hickories and pecans have beep 
transplanted at various seasons of the 
year. The best results have been ge. 
cured by planting these species just 
as their new leaves are pushing out 
in spring. They do not transplant 
successfully when fully dormant, 
either in the fall or early spring. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—In 
the development of the university 
grounds during the last 20 years, large 
numbers of ornamental trees and 
shrubs—both deciduous and evergreen 
—have been set at various seasons of 
the year. They have been set when 
and where they were needed for orna- 
mental purposes rather than to deter- 
mine the most favorable season for 
transplanting. 

The results of this general experi- 
ence may have some value, especially 
to those who have not had opportu- 
nity for extensive observation of the 
results of planting at different sea- 
sons. 

Thoroughly hardy deciduous trees 
and shrubs (with the exception of 
persimmons and nut trees previously 
discussed) have usually made better 
growth when transplanted in late au- 
tumn. If the soil is very dry in the 
autumn, as occasionally happens in 
Missouri, transplanting may be more 
safely postponed until early spring. 

Slightly tender deciduous species, 
including magnolia, tulip (or yellow 
poplar), vitex, sweet gum, and some 
of the soft wood species whose twigs 
tend to shrivel and dry out in severe 
winters, are more safely planted in 
the spring. The best time in spring 
is not yet fully determined. It may 
vary with the individual species. Mag- 
nolias have done best if transplanted 
during their early blossoming period, 
the tulip trees and sweet gum just as 
their buds were bursting, and most 
other species before their buds start 
growth. 

Evergreens.—The best season for 
transplanting coniferous evergreens is 
a vexed question, especially in the 
Central West where fluctuations in 
weather conditions are very extreme. 
The evergreens are difficult to trans- 
plant. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that they carry their leaves 
throughout the year and consequently 
evaporate water through these leaves, 
as opposed to deciduous trees in 
which evaporation is greatly reduced 
during the dormant period. The roots 
of evergreens cannot endure brief ex- 
posure to the air without severe in2- 
jury. For that reason their roots 
should be protected with moist soil, 
wet burlap, or other moist packing 
at all times while being handled. 

There is perhaps not a month in the 
year that has not been recommended 
as the best time in which to trans- 
plant evergreens for certain localities. 
At the Missouri Experiment Station, 
evergreens have been transplanted in 
late spring just as new growth, was be- 
ginning. The next most favorable 
time has proved to be in early fall, 
after growth has ceased but before the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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which have been described in 
previous articles of this series, 
Mexico in 1910 faced a situation in 
which the bulk of her land was owned 
py a few large holders. Only about 12 
r cent of the area was in the hands 
of small holders, and this land was 
usually of inferior grade. Ninety per 


A A RESULT of the conditions 





The Agrarian Program 


By C. E. Durst 


local committee. The owner is al- 
lowed the appraised value plus 10 per 
cent and is offered government bonds 
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Main building of the agricultural school at Celaya in the state of Guanajuato 


cent of the villages had lost their 
ejidos. Such land as the government 
owned was mountainous, desert or 
marsh in character and practically 
unfit for agricultural use. The destiny 
of Mexico and its 15,000,000 people 
rested in the hands of a few thousand 
large land holders. 

It was this condition which chiefly 
brought about the revolution of 1910, 
the overthrow of Diaz and the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1917. The 
latter contained important sections 
providing for the passage of laws 
around which the present agrarian 
program is being built. 


The Redistribution of Land 


Perhaps the most important feature 
of the agrarian program is the restora- 
tion of lands. This part of the pro- 
gram originated in 1915 when Car- 
ranza, during the insurrection of Villa, 
promulgated a Provisional Agrarian 
Law, which (1) repealed previous gov- 
ernment legislation relating to land, 
forest and waters and restored ejidos 
to the villages; (2) provided endow- 
ments of land for villages lacking 
ejidos; and (3) established the Na- 
tional Agrarian Commission for put- 
ting the decree into effect. The Na- 
tional Agrarian Commission consists 
of nine members and there are local 
commissions of five members each in 
each state or territory. The law out- 
lined the procedure for restoring lands 
to villages and peons. The constitu- 
tion of 1917 later gave legal status to 
the agrarian law of 1915. 

Under this law, land is being re- 
stored to villages which were wrong- 
fully deprived of it. Such land is 
taken from properties of over 125 
acres in extent. Only land which is 
not being developed is supposed to be 
taken. Another law passed in 1925 
enables the government to divide the 
ejidos into smaller tracts for individ- 
ual operation. - 

Villages which are not entitled to 
ejidos may acquire sufficient land to 
supply its heads of families or males 
over 18 years of age with 15 acres of 
Irrigated land or 50 acres of non-irri- 
gated land: Such land is taken from 
properties exceeding 375 to 1250 acres 
in size, depending on the quality of 
the land. There is also a provision in 
the law which provides for the estab- 
lishment of large farms of 400 acres 
or more, : 

_ When a village wants land, it peti- 
tions the state agrarian commission, 
Which makes an investigation and 
Passes its recommendations to the 
National Agrarian Commission. If 

he project is approved, an appraisal 
of lands in the vicinity is made by a 





in payment. These bonds are usually 
refused by the estate owners because 
acceptance would constitute approval 


Thus, a total of 5,412,480 hectares 
have been distributed among 510,216 - 
heads of families in 2664 villages. 
There are approximately 6000 villages 
in Mexico, so over 40 per cent of them 
have received lands. At the present 
rate of distribution, about 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total area of Mexico will 
be required to satisfy the needs of all 
the villages. Of the land distributed, 
189,910. hectares were taken from 104 
North Americans, 369,966 hectares 
from 231 Spanish owners, 159,892 hec- 
tares from 86 foreigners of other coun- 
tries, and the remainder (4,701,712 
hectares) from Mexican owners. 

In addition to the National Agrarian 
Law, several states have passed state 
agrarian laws. These vary in their 
provisions and tend to complicate the 
situation. In the main, they attempt 
to regulate the land that is not dis- 
tributed by the national law to the 
various villages. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether the agrarian law is being 
justly administered. Numerous stories 
are afloat to the effect that lands are 
being expropriated which are under 
development, that the appraised values 
are too low and that many injustices 
are taking place under the law. No 
doubt there are grounds for some of 
these complaints. Without making a 

















Main building of the agricultural school at El Mexe in the state of Hidalgo 


of the transaction. The owners justify 
their refusal by the hope that Amer- 
ican intervention or some _ other 
miracle will re-establish their rights 
and permit them later to treat the 


long story of the matter, it might be 
in order to raise a few pertinent ques- 
tions on the subject. Were the lands 
being expropriated obtained in good 
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South of the Rio Grande 


faith ‘and at fir prices by the large 
holders? Fave the estates been 
operated witb anv consideration of 
Mexico end her pecple or in the inter- 
ests of the owners Only? is there ever 
a case.in .whick ar important reform 
law is admitis.ered with absolute jus- 
tice im any couniry, and is it humanly 
possible to administer such laws with 
absolute equality? Is is not to be ex- 
pected that the peons, remembering 
some of the injustices heaped upon 
them and their ancestors under the 
land system, would be more or less 
prejudiced in their viewpoint? Finally, 
is not the need great in Mexico and 
does not this justify heroic means 
even though more or less injustice is 
done? The latter question seems to 
be an all important one. 


The Credit System 


Mention has been made of the fact 
that a federal loan system is being 
developed along with the agrarian pro- 
gram. This system is patterned after 
that of the United States as closely 
as Mexican conditions will permit. A 
central national bank exists in Mexico 
City. Branches exist in each state, 
and locals exist in each organized 
community. The peons form local 
organizations the same as our local 
farm loan associations. While these 
are formed primarily for credit pur- 
poses, they serve other purposes as 
well. They perform a social service. 
Some of them do co-operative selling 
and some of them own tools co-opera- 
tively and tend the crops of members 
on a co-operative basis. 

Those of us who visited Mexico had 
this whole matter brought home forci- 
bly to us in a very concrete way. We 
were driving by auto one day to visit 
an agricultural college and an irriga- 
tion system. Suddenly we saw before 
us a large group of horsemen congre- 
gating on the highway. They proved 
to be a local organization of agrarians 
who had formed a reception commit- 
tee to meet us. They stopped at a 
point where the road crosses an irri- 
gation ditch and where beautiful 
pepper trees form the background.’ It 
was an inspiring sight to see these 
horsemen, experts every one of them, 
lined up on both sides of a road, wear- 
ing their sombrero hats. The ieader 
mounted one of the stone guard rails 
of the bridge and made a forceful 
speech, which was interpreted to us. 
He stated that the men we saw were 
agrarians who had all acquired land 
under the present administration, that 
none of the land had been worked 
before and that it had been reclaimed 
and irrigated out of a barren waste, 
that the members were happy and con- 
tented and now had something to look 
forward to in life, and that they 

(Concluded on page 19) 





peons as squatters. 
should be said, have no market value. 


They are to be paid off in 20 equal |. 


annual installments bearing five per 
cent interest. The bonds can be used 
in payment of taxes and also as col- 
lateral to the extent of 66 per cent of 
their face value. The government has 
not as yet appropriated sufficient 
money to make payments already due, 
it is said. 

The peons who petition for land 


must form local associations. Through |: 


these they operate much the same as 


American farmers do in our local farm |- 
loan associations. They borrow money }.3 


from the government to make the 
initial payments on their tracts and 
to purchase tools, supplies and seeds. 
The theory is that the government will 
pay off the bonds to the estate owners 


as the peons make their payments to}! 


the government. 

Important progress has been made 
under this law. 
1926, 1609 villages having 317,112 
heads of families received final grants 


The bonds, it F; 


Between 1915 and}” 





of 2,886,531 hectares of land (a hectare 
equals about two and one-half acres). 








In addition, temporary grants of 2,525,- 
849 hectares were made to 1055 vil- 
lages having 193,100 heads of families. 


Pulque, the national drink, and water are 





very commonly transported in cans carried 
on the backs of donkeys 
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Yes, We Have Bananas 
Lees received from readers indicate 


College of 








a keen and general interest regarding a 
tariff on bananas. It appears that few 
growers have been aware of the fact that no 
tariff exists on this great competitor of Amer- 
ican grown fruits. It seems to be another 
instance in which something was put over by 
special interests when farmers and fruit grow- 
ers were not looking or at a time when they 
did not realize what the proposition meant to 
them. However, fruit growers are now be- 
ginning to wake up, the same as agriculture 
in general is waking up in regard to tariff 
matters, and the chances are that they will 
give this proposition the attention it deserves. 
One feature of the banana situation merits 
serious consideration by American fruit 
growers. Down in Mexico, Central America 
and South America where the bananas are 
grown, the very lowest standards of labor 
exist. The natives wear few clothes and work 
at extremely low prices. Labor is so cheap 
that the large companies do not even install 
- labor-saving machinery for handling the prod- 
uct. Down at El Hule in southern Mexico the 
writer last spring saw peons carrying bananas 
on their backs for 100 to 300 yards from the 
barges to the cars. This process goes on day 
after day, year in and year out. In the United 
States, conveyors would quickly be installed 
for this work, but labor is so cheap in Mexico 
and Central America that such things do not 
pay; it is cheaper to use human labor. 

Now, of cou®se, the United Fruit Company 
and other companies engaged in banana pro- 
duction grow and handle their crops with this 
cheap labor. It is obvious that they can fur- 
nish bananas to American consumers at lower 
prices under the circumstances than if they 
had to use more expensive labor. Bananas 
are imported into the United States in enor- 
mous quantities and they enter into direct com- 
petition with all of our American grown fruits 
as food for American people. It is quite ob- 
vious, therefore, that because of the absence 
of a tariff on bananas, American fruit grow- 
ers are compelled to compete directly with 
the cheap, low grade labor of the tropics. 
Their standards of living are undoubtedly af- 
fected by the same. 

There has been a lot of talk in recent years 
about the tariff in relation to standards of 
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living of American workmen. Many people 
claim that if we had no tariff, our workmen 
would be forced to the. levels of foreign work- 
men. If there is any justification for this 
argument, it should apply as well to the 
American farmer and fruit grower as to the 
American laboring man. The country cannot 
appropriately ask its food producers to com- 
pete with cheap foreign labor any more than 
it can ask its workmen to do so. Farmers and 
ruit growers are as much entitled as work- 
men to have high standards of living estab- 
lished for them by high tariff duties. 

There should by all means be a tariff on 
bananas, and a tariff can be applied if Amer- 
ican fruit growers will use their influence. 
The question should be discussed at every 
fruit growers’ meeting this winter, whether 
local, state-wide or national in character. Ap- 
propriate resolutions should be passed on the 
subject, and individual growers and organi- 
zation officials should appeal directly to their 
representatives and senators in Congress to 
give proper consideration to the matter. 


More to Be Thankful For 


"Tsssin. it is ap will soon be with us 





again. It is appropriate for us, there- 

fore, to take stock of our situation and 
perhaps make some comparisons. Last year 
fruit growers had an enormous crop but not 
much money was made. It took practically 
all the money received to handle the crop in 
many cases. 

The crop was smaller this year, but prices 
and demand have been much better, and with 
few exceptions growers will make more money 
than last year. The recent report of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics indicated that agriculture in general 
will receive about $1,000,000 more for the 
crop this year than it received for last year’s 
crop. Fruit growers will undoubtedly receive 
their due share of this increase in returns. 

No one begrudges agriculture this increased 
return; it deserves every bit of it and more. 
The improved returns can be used very nicely 
for buying supplies and machinery that per- 
haps have been needed for some time, as well 
as things for the home and family that will 
make life more enjoyable. 





Medical Profession Investi- 
gating Ethylene Ripening 
Process 


ITHIN the last two or three years 

W ethylene gas has come into quite com- 

mon use for ripening fruits and vege- 
tables. At very small cost, this material can 
be used to bring about quick ripening of some 
products. Oranges and lemons can be quickly 
changed to a uniform ripe tint. Celery can be 
blanched more satisfactorily than under for- 
mer methods. 

Some of the advocates of this new method 
claim that products ripened by this process 
are even better than those ripened by natural 
means. It has been determined that the sugar 
content is actually increased by the ethylene 
treatment in some cases.- Just how this occurs 
is not well understood. Some authorities 
claim that the ethylene acts as a stimulant or 
catalyst in the conversion of starch to sugar; 
cthers question this view. 

The vitamin content of products ripened by 
ethylene is also an important consideration. 
Many fruits and vegetables are valued highly 
because of their vitamin content. It is a ques- 
tion whether the vitamin content is affected 
by the ethylene treatment. 

The question of the influence of ethylene 
gas is now receiving the attention of medical 
authorities. A recent issue of “Science” states 
that the American Medical Association has 
the question under consideration from a food 
and health standpoint, 





Controversy Over Exchange 


Sales Policies 


DIFFERENCE of opinion regarding 
A sales policies has recently develope; 

within the ranks of the Californj, 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. The exchange hag 
for some time been selling fruit through aye. 
tions in 10 different markets. In five of these 
it has been using an organization in which 
Joseph DiGiorgio has an ‘interest. 

J. S. Edwards, vice-president and directo, 
of the exchange until his resignation recent. 
ly, strenuously takes issue with General Map. 
ager E. G. Dezell on this question. He he. 
lieves that the exchange should not subject 
itself to such influence by Mr. DiGiorgio. My 
Dezell takes the position that the sales opera. 
tions are a matter of business, that the Dj. 
Giorgio auctions have been giving satisfac. 
tion and that a continuance of relations js 
warranted by the results obtained. Mr. Eq. 
wards feels that co-operative auctions should 
be developed in some of the markets; My. 
Dezell feels that the time is not ripe for the 
development of co-operative auctions. 

Matters came to a head on this question a 
short time ago when Mr. Dezell, over Mr. Ed. 
wards’ protest, began to use the DiGiorgio 
auction in Detroit. Mr. Edwards then em. 
phatically stated he would not permit any of 
his fruit to be sold through a DiGiorgio auc- 
tion. His local association, the Gold Buckle 
Association, took the same stand, and later 
his district exchange, the Redlands-Highlands 
Fruit Exchange, adopted the same policy. The 
latter organization, however, reversed its 
action after further consideration. Then Mr. 
Edwards, finding he had lost the support of 
the district exchange which he was represent- 
ing on the central board, resigned. 

Mr. Edwards is taking the stand that the 
exchange contract permits his local associa- 
tion to determine where and through. whom 
its fruit shall be sold. It is surprising that 
he should take this attitude after his long 
contact with exchange matters, for manifest- 
ly the exchange could not properly distribute 
the product without having full control of the 
sales activities. The exchange attorney has 
expressed the opinion that the local associa- 
tion has no such authority. The Gold Buckle 
Association contract expires November 1, and 
Mr. Edwards states that under present ex- 
change policies the tonnage of the Gold Buckle 
“will simply gravitate to the outside.” A new 
organization, the All-Highlands Citrus Ex- 
change, has recently been incorporated by Ed- 
wards and others. Edwards has been in the 
East forming new sales connections, it is re- 
ported. 


The Market Review 
E WANT to call special attention to 
W “The Market Review,” a regular fea- 
ture of the magazine which appears 
in this issue on page fourteen. This review is 
specially prepared for our use by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It 
is thoroughly trustworthy, timely and up to 
date at the time we go to press. Since the 
department has at its disposal the best in- 
formation available on the subject, we feel 
the review is as good a summary of the fruit 
situation as could possibly be obtained. Paul 
Froehlich, who is preparing the review at 
present, is doing a most commendable job in 
selecting and presenting this material, in our 
opinion. 

In view of the trustworthy character of 
this review and the fact that knowledge of 
market conditions is an_important factor in 
disposing of a fruit crop te advantage, we 
want to urge our readers to study this review 
carefully each month so that they can profit 
to the fullest extent from it. The eventual 
outcome of the controversy will be observed 
with interest by many persons, 
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The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


Civic Club Worth While 


poco league; a church auxil- 
iary; a bridge club—ask the rural 
woman to join in organizing any one 
of these and the chances are that she 
nas already considered its advantages 
and will be glad to further the enter- 
prise. But when you suggest a wom- 
an’s civic club, the question comes 
pack, “Why? What could we do?” 

The right answer to such a query is, 
“Any number of things which would 
penefit the community.” A civic club, 
if organized and carried on in the 
spirit of progress, will find no lack of 
opportunity. 


Woman’s Work Never Done 


For the most part, orchard women 
are busy women—households to look 
after; children and chickens to be 
cared for continually; fruits and 
vegetables to be put up in summer 
for winter use. 

When the feverish activity of har- 
vest is over and the tired housewife, 
with a long sigh, says to herself, “(Now 
1 shall take a good rest,” she finds 
she is already knee-deep in the hun- 
dred and one tasks that have been 
postponed for this very day—this 
purely hypothetical season when she 
shall have more leisure time. 

The furniture can’t face another 
month without repainting. The con- 
dition of the floors is simply scanda- 
lous. There’s the never ending mak- 
ing and mending of clothes. These 
are but a few of the more pressing 
needs. Whose hands but hers will do 
it all? 

A very live woman’s civic club 
flourishes in an orchard section with 
a little village as its center. The 
membership is drawn from orchard 
women living scattered over a wide 
radius. Almost every member has at 
least as much to do as she can accom- 
plish. In spite of this, the club women 
do not fail to appear every month at 
the regular club meeting. 


Civic Club Includes Much 


In some ways a civic club makes a 
wider appeal to women than any sim- 
ilar organization. Women without 
children may not be actively inter- 
ested in a school league. Some do not 
care particularly for church work. As 
for politics—a woman’s political club 
makes little headway in a smail com- 
munity. 

The field of the civic club, on the 
other hand, is broad enough to furnish 
some point of contact with every 
woman in the community. It concerns 
itself with an astonishing number of 
improvements. Health, comfort, house- 
hold efficiency, beauty, education, and 
entertainment all come well within its 
scope. 

You may note that religion and poli- 
tics are not included in this list. The 
omission is intentional. Clubs that 
are primarily devoted to either one of 
these subjects serve a fine and worthy 
purpose, but beware of such contro- 
— subjects creeping into a civic 
club, ~ 


Civic Improvements 


Under an energetic administration, 
seasonable subjects are discussed. 
The early spring meeting features the 
improvement of home grounds. Mem- 
bers hear an expert talk on the sub- 
ject, or they talk themselves into an 
enthusiasm that blossoms forth, not 
only in trim village gardens, but in 
the dooryards of the adjacent orchard 
homes. 

Civic pride being thus awakened, the 
whole locality takes on a more cared 
for and consequently more prosperous 
and attractive appearance. A general 
clean up” campaign is apt to follow. 
This in turn rouses interest in the 
testing and safeguarding of water sup- 
Plies. Those who have witnessed an 
epidemic of typhoid fever from impure 
water sources fully realize the import- 
ance of this step. 

Summer brings its demonstrations 
of canning and preserving, of new and 


dainty methods in cookery and serv- 
ing. Home conveniences are brought 
to the attention of the members. The 
round table talk that takes place after 
the regular business of the meeting is 
disposed of is frequently productive of 
the best ideas. 


Aid to Education 


A well-chcsen committee on educa- 
tion may accomplish much. Patrons 
are often dissatisfied with conditions 
at their children’s school. But what 
can they do to remedy them? They 
seldom know their rights or how to 
exercise them. 

The committee on education makes 
it their business to find out all about 
it. Sometimes the school is not draw- 
ing the right kind of teachers. This 
committee may encourage certain 
competent girls of the community to 
secure the best teacher training, with 
the understanding that on completion 
of the course they shall return for a: 
specified time to teach in the local 
school. The level of instruction may 
be materially raised by this method. 


Make It Attractive 


A rural civic club should By all 
means be rather informal. It must be 
elastic enough to include such sub- 
jects as may be considered worthy of 
its attention. The entertainment com- 
mittee is an important one. People 
will really not go continuously where 
they do not expect a pleasant time. 

The matter of refreshment seems 
trivial. But is it really so? Serving 
elaborately often results in less mem- 
bership. It becomes onerous to the 
majority of the successive hostesses. 

At the same time, a cup of tea and 
a sandwich somehow develop an at- 
mosphere of coziness and cordiality 
which promotes good will and that 
stimulating sense of hearty co-opera- 
tion without which no group of per- 
sons can accomplish much. This may 
seem unreasonable but, since it is a 
fact, it should be taken into consider- 
ation. 


Courage and Tact 


Not all smooth sailing can be antici- 
pated. A little courage is sometimes 
necessary. Men still look with sus- 
Picion on women’s clubs. They have 
to make good before they are taken 
seriously. 

When the general welfare involves 
some inconvenience to a man in his 
business, he is apt to express himself 
forcibly about meddlers. Those offi- 
cious women interfering with what 
doesn’t comcern them! Caution and 
tact are essential in handling delicate 
situations. 


A Mistaken Kindness 


The housewives of a small seashore 
town, who did their shopping at the 
general store, were offended by its 
slovenly condition. The floors were 
scurfy with the year-long accumula- 
tion of litter from foodstuffs and soil 
from muddy feet. Under the butcher’s 
chopping block the flies were thick. 
Now and then a gasping fish might be 
seen flopping disregarded among the 
feet of customers. 

This didn’t look sanitary to the well 
informed members of the civic club. 
They held off from open criticism be- 
cause they liked the genial store- 
keeper. They did not wish to offend 
uselessly, and since he had all the 
trade anyway, he might have seen no 
need for change. 

They were mistaken in their kind- 
ness. A keen-eyed visitor in search 
of a good place to start one more link 
in the “chain” of a similar business 
at once perceived his opportunity. He 
believed women would patronize 2 
cleaner and more up-to-date store. 

The event proved him correct. In 
vain were the floors mopped, the coun- 
ters wiped down and the flies ban- 
ished from the original shopping cen- 


ter. The fish no longer flop about the 
floor. But the former monopoly of 
trade is gone, never to be recaptured. 





Our Thanksgiving Day 


HERE’S no national celebration 

more beloved than Thanksgiving 
which, now that November has come, 
will soon bring its festal turkey and 
pumpkin to cheer our somewhat chilly 
bodies. That’s one good thing which 
can be said for November, otherwise 
not a very popular month. 


No warmth, no cheerfulness, 
No healthful ease; 

No comfortable feel in any member, 
No birds, no flowers, 

No butterflies, no bees— 
NOVEMBER. 


Can this have been written by a 
citizen of ouf turkey-loving United 
States? I don’t know, but the dreary 
lines have somehow a true ring to 
them. Spring is still far behind, for 
winter has not yet come. We are irked 
by the changed routine of our daily 
lives which has been brought about 
as short, cold days succeeded long, 
lovely summer evenings. 

Thanksgiving is a beautiful custom 
and leads many a discontented person 
to realize that their lot is not after 
all so hard as they are prone to think. 
When we seriously take account of 
our blessings, we are amazed to find 
how many and how rich they are. This 
is the day to inhale the perfume of 
life’s roses while ignoring the ever- 
present thorns. 

It’s tiresome to cook an endless pro- 
cession of meals to be sure, but how 
much more tiresome it would be if 
there were no meals to cook. The 
children, with their incessant calls on 
one’s time, are wearing no doubt, but 
who would give them up in exchange 
for ease and leisure? The most blessed 
people are those who have the well- 
spring of love and joy in their own 
hearts. 





Save Baby from Blindness 


6"T'OO LATE!” These words have 
been associated with tragedy of 
some sort ever since our childish sym- 
pathies were keenly aroused by the 
fate of those foolish virgins in the 
Bible who couldn’t go to the party be- 
cause they had no oil in their lamps. 
If we were wise, we learned to be 
ready, at least for our pleasures, and 
we had few dealings with that old 
thief, Procrastination, who steals pre- 
cious time. Wise or not, we find it im- 
possible to prepafe for every eventu- 
ality. But some are so important that 
they should never be overlooked. 

How many parents know that 12 
out of every 100 little children have 
some eye trouble which might be 
overcome if discovered and treated in 
time? The awful disability of blind- 
ness is such that parents would do 
anything to save their child from it. 

Even minor defects of vision, such 
as short-sightedness, mean trouble. 
Many a pupil has gained a reputation 
for carelessness, or even for down- 
right stupidity, through eye trouble of 
which no one, not even the child it- 
self, has been aware. 

Children have a much better chance 
in this respect than formerly. Sore 
eyes in babyhood—the chief cause of 
blindness in later life—has been re- 
duced one-half. “In the last 13 years 
sight-saving classes for children with 
defective vision have increased from 
two to 265.” It is estimated that 20 
times that number are needed to take 
proper care of all cases. 

The National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness which held 
its first pre-school demonstration so 
recently as March, 1925, is doing pio- 
meer work with children from two to 
six years old. Its object is to detect 


and correct sight deficiencies which 
might become permanent if neglected. 

The tender age of the subjects 
makes the tests difficult. Ingenious 
devices take the form of games which 
leave the child unsuspecting of the 
real object of the entertainment. 





Sailor and Aviator 


IF A CERTAIN jealousy exists be- 
tween the man who plows thé main 
and the one who soars above it, who 
can wonder? Think of the old, estab- 
lished rank of the Navy, and the new- 
comer who now flies into the lime- 
light. What navigator or admiral of 
widest fame ever received such an 
ovation as young Lindbergh—that liv- 
ing, breathing symbol of romance who 
captured the world’s imagination? 

Once more has been proved the 
truth of the saying, “What man has 
done, man can do.” Immediately a 
host of intrepid flyers aimed at -the 
shining mark Lindbergh had written 
across the sky. It is sad to know that 
great daring invites great tragedy, and 
the world has grieved over the loss of 
some of its bravest. 

Let us turn our thoughts away from 
melancholy and consider some of the 
compensations which the less spec- 
tacular Jackie enjoys. He can “put it 
all over” the aviators when it comes 
to “eats.” The bird man sets forth 
on his perilous adventure with a slen- 
der store of sandwiches. If his provi- 
sions do not hold out for the length 
of the trip, he goes hungry or actually 
starves. 

See what comes to the men on our 
ships as a mere week day’s ration 
without any special festive occasion 
to celebrate. For breakfast: ‘Fresh 
fruit, cereal and milk, ham omelette, 
fried potatoes, bread, butter and 
coffee.” For dinner: “Bean soup, 
baked ham, cabbage, candied sweet 
potatoes, celery, pickles, custard pie, 
bread, butter and coffee.” For supper: 
“Beef loaf and gravy, thashed potatoes, 
lima beans, tapioca pudding, bread, 
butter and tea.” 

What, oh what, will they have for 
Thanksgiving? And when Christmas 
rolls around, perhaps the entire Navy 
will explode, blowing up from spon- 
taneous internal combustion. 





Odds and Ends 


[ENORANCE is, or has been, bliss 
for those high-nosed persons who 
preen themselves, as it were, on a cer- 
tain superiority based upon the char- 
acterful bridge which lends a haughty 
look to the face. Some of us will be 
glad to lose an inferiority complex 
since the dictum of one of the most 
modern of scientists who says the 
shape of the nose “has no more to do 
with brain power than the handker- 
chief that wipes it.” 





DURING the past tourist season 
Americans invaded Germany. The 
famous Black Forest swarmed with 
them. In the hotels of Berlin more 
than one-quarter of all foreign visitors 
were Americans. Anyone who recalls 
the violent antipathy almost univer- 
sally expressed in 191418 may marvel 
at the transience of human emotion, 
however violent. We may smile, but 
we should be thankful that hate is not 
more enduring. 





LOVERS of the cup that-cheers but 
not inebriates will cheer for. Dr. E. 
L. Thorndike, who has carefully ex- 
perimented and estimated the effect 
of stimulants upon mental efficiency. 
He asserts, “In general, some good 
and very little if any harm results in 
adults from doses of caffein up to six 
grains a day (the equivalent of twe 
and one-half cups of coffee or four 
cups of tea).” In general some harm 
and very little if any good result to 
mental efficiency from doses of alcohol 
small or large. 
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Many farmers are now using 
electric power—the same kind of 
power the largest millers use. 


URAL electric lines mean 
much to the farmers they 
serve—time saved, labor less- 
ened, better living conditions 
and wider horizons. These 
benefits already have been 
brought to cities and industry. 


Rural electric lines, today, are 
helping to bring “better times” 
to 260,000 farm homes. With 
a moderate investment, these 
homes are provided with com- 
forts that formerly only city 
homes enjoyed. 


And now electric light and 
power companies are further 
extending farm service. After 
forty years’ experience with 
city service, and through joint 
research and investigation by 
farm organizations, electrical 
manufacturers and the light 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
. S. Departments of Agri 
American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society o 
ultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation 0; 


engineers representing the 
Interior, 


aie Clubs, American Home 


Economics Association, 
of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association, vd 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK, N-Y. 





Electricity will help 
bring better times to the farm 






and power companies are help- 
ing the movement to build the 
greatest rural civilization the 
world has ever known. 


There are still many obstacles 
to be overcome—the great 
stretches of rural America can- 
not be electrified all at once. 
But with the practical cooper- 
ation of responsible groups of 
farmers who can develop a 
reasonable demand, not only 
for lighting—but for power 
uses on the farm—the expan- 
sion of rural electrification is 
assured, 


Asnewusesare discovered and 
better equipment is designed, 
agriculture, like industry, will 
find in electricity the greatest 
productive force yet placed in 
the hands of man. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 


iculture, Commerce ond the 
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New Jersey Offers Special 
Course in Fruit Growing 


A SPECIAL COURSE in fruit grow- 
ing will be given by the New Jer- 
sey State College of Agriculture, New 
Brunwick, during the 12 weeks be- 
ginning November 14. Residents of 
New Jersey may attend without a tui- 
tion charge, and anyone 16 years or 
over who has a grammar school edu- 
cation or its equivalent can attend. 
Courses will be given in soils and 
fertilizers, plant propagation, pruning, 


fruit judging, farm management and 
marketing, fruit production, plant dis- 
eases, insect pests, horticultural ma- 
chinery and related agricultural sub- 
jects. The instruction will consist of 
lectures and laboratory practice. De- 
tailed information can be obtained 
from the College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 





“Apple Growing in California” is the 
title of Bulletin 425 recently issued by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, Calif. F. W. Allen is the 
author, 
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Spraying in the Fall 


Editor, AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER MaAGa- 
ZINE: Does it pay to spray fruit trees in 
the fall?—L. C. R., Ohio. 

ANSWER: Whether spraying in the 

fall will pay or not will depend on 
circumstances. If your trees are free 
from insects and diseases that are 
ordinarily controlled by fall and winter 
spraying, then no spraying will be 
necessary. The two enemies most com- 
monly sprayed for in the fall and win- 
ter are scale and peach leaf curl. If 
you have any scale, you should spray 
with one of the oil sprays or lime- 
sulphur during the dormant season 
after the leaves have fallen. If you 
had leaf curl on your peaches the past 
season, you should spray with Bordeaux 
mixture or lime-sulphur some time 
during the dormant season. The 
spores of this disease live through the 
winter on the twigs and can be de- 
stroyed by spraying. However, they 
start growth very early in the spring, 
and spraying must take place before 
the growth gains entrance to the twigs 
‘and buds. Since bad weather some- 
times prevents application of sprays in 
late winter or early spring, many 
growers are beginning to apply the dor- 
mant sprays for scale and leaf curl in 
the fall or early winter. 





Prune Newly Set Trees in 
Fall 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 

ZINE: I am planning to set out some elm 
trees in October. Is it advisable to trim 
them at the time of planting or would it 
be better to do this in the spring?—W. A. 
H., Ohio. 
NSWER: I would advise you to 
prune your elm trees at the time 
they are set. The reason trees should 
be pruned when they are set is because 
the root system is reduced and dam- 
aged at the time of transplanting and 
it is not able to take care of as large 
a top as before the tree was taken up. 
It is necessary to prune the top back 
to bring the top and root into reason- 
able balance. If the top is not pruned 
at the time of transplanting, there is 
danger of too much evaporation taking 
place from the top, which would result 
in the death of the tree. 





How Notes are Rediscount- 
ed Through the Federal 
Reserve System 


Editor, AMERICAN FruIT GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: I was interested in your editorial 
about the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
rediscount rate. Please explain to me 
more in detail what the rediscount rate 
is and how the Federal Reserve Banks 
work.—J. E. F., Iowa. 
ANSWER: There are 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks in the country, each 
operating in a given district. Each is 
controlled by private capital. There is 
no central bank. The Federal Reserve 
Board exercises supervision over the 


private banks may belong if they de- 
sire but are not required to do so. 
Banks that belong must subscribe for 
stock in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
their district in an amount equal to 
six per cent of their capital and sur- 
plus. To date, none of the reserve 
banks has called in over 50 per cent of 
the purchase price of this stock. 

As to the rediscount rate, let us su 
pose that a farmer borrows $1000 for 
six months at six per cent from his 
local bank, which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. The local 
bank may not have sufficient funds to 
handle all loans of this kind, and it 
may therefore rediscount the note with 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The local 
bank attaches its endorsement and 
stands good for the note. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank then receives the 
noté and advances money or credit to 
the local bank to the amount of the 





note, less interest at three and one- 


half per cent (under the new rate), 
When the note becomes due, the Feq. 
eral Reserve Bank returns the note to 
the local bank for collection, or it may 
charge the account of the local bank 
with the amount of the note. The 
latter method would amount to the 
same as selling the note back to the 
local bank at its face value. 

Under this system, the local bank 
bears all the responsibility, but by 
making its loans carefully, it is able to 
make a profit of two and one-half per 
cent interest by rediscounting its notes 
through the Federal Reserve System. 
The great flexibility of the Federa} 
Reserve System and the system of ip. 
spection and supervision which is fo}. 
lowed are largely responsible for its 
soundness. 





Farmers Deserve Protec- 
tion as Wellas Industry 


EDP!TOR, AMERICAN Fruit Grower 
MAGAZINE: I read with great in- 
terest your editorial on the banana. 
I can’t see why anyone interested in 
the production or distribution of our 
home grown fruits could fail to agree 
with the conclusion contained in thig 
article. Personally, I have long been 
opposed to the principle of protective 
tariff, but with a policy as well es. 
tablished as this seems to be, it does 
appear that our farmers should enjoy 
the same benefits as does industry in 
having their home market properly 
protected for all crops they produce; 
otherwise they are ground between 
the upper and nether millstones — 
Ben E. Niles, secretary, Kentucky 
State Horticultural Society, Hender- 
son. 


A Case of Wooly Aphis 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MaGaA- 
ZINE: There is something on my young 
apple trees, and I would like to know what 
to do. There are little cotton balls all over 
the trees. Inside are little round brown 
bugs. Please tell me what to do.—J. C. S,, 
Missouri. 

NSWER: Your description indi- 

cates that wooly aphis is attack- 
ing your trees. This insect attacks 
the trees both on the roots under- 
ground and on the branches and twigs 
above ground. Above ground it is easy 
to contro] the insect by spraying with 
nicotine sulphate one part to 800 parts 
of water. High pressure should be used 
in order to drive the material into the 
wooly masses. The material must be 
brought into contact with the insects’ 
bodies if it is to kill them. 

It is not an easy matter to destroy 
the insects beneath the ground. Some 
persons report they have controlled 
the insect by digging away the earth 
for several inches, then distributing 
tobacco dust over the roots and cover- 
ing with soil. Others have reported 
success from injecting carbon Disul- 
phide in holes punched in the ground 
about the trees and then filling the 
holes. The bisulphide is quite volatile, 
and the fumes in spreading through 
the soil kill the insects as they are 





when applying it. 





Growing Trees Near a 
Hedge 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
INE: I have six acres of apple orchard 
two years old and the trees are doing fine. 
Will a hedge along the southern border 
injure the orchard in any way? The 
hedge is 10 to 15 feet in height and gives 
@ wonderful background, and I would like 
to retain it if possible—I. T. D., Mary- 
and. - 
ANSWER: The hedge will damage 
the trees if it is very close to them. 
I should say that the trees ought to 
be 40 or 50 feet from the hedge to 
avoid being damaged appreciably. You 
can minimize the damage to some ex 
tent and make it possible to plant the 
trees closer by digging a trench beside 
the hedge deep enough to cut practical 
ly all roots om that side, It is the 
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I oots which do the most damage; they 
rob the trees of moisture and fertility. 
If you dig a trench and cut the roots, 
I believe you will be able to grow very 
good trees at 40 to 50 feet away and 
possibly closer. ; 

If the hedge is tight, it will inter- 
fere with the movement of air and 
may cause increased damage from 
frost in the spring. If it is a loose 
pedge, there is little danger of this, 
especially if there is lower land on the 
other side. If you feel that the hedge 
is too tight, you can perhaps correct 
the trouble by cutting breaks in the 
nedge at intervals or by trimming out 
some of the undergrowth and thus per- 
mitting the air to filter through. 





Practicability of the Small 
Tractor 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Maca- 
ginE; What do you think about small 
garden tractors? Are they a practical 
proposition or are they still in the experi- 

I am interested particu- 


. ? 
ean emall fruits and vegetables.— 
J. L. W., Michigan. 

NSWER: The small garden trac- 

tors have ‘been in use for a good 
many years and many of them have 
been pretty well perfected. I think 
they are an entirely practical proposi- 
tion when used in their proper place. 
Of course, I presume there are differ- 
ences in the different makes. In buy- 
ing them, one should inquire into the 
mechanism of the machine, ask for a 
practical demonstration and collect all 
the information he can from the grow- 
ers who have used them. In the Chi- 
cago trucking district, one company 
alone has sold over 600 of its machines, 
so you can see for yourself what the 
growers in this one section think of 
garden tractors. 

Garden tractors can be used in many 
ways. They are excellent for cultivat- 
ing the smaller garden crops. Some 
types can be adapted, by using different 
attachments, for cultivating both the 
large and the small vegetables. They 
can be used for cultivating strawber- 
ries throughout the season. A tractor 
with fairly high clearance can be used 
to straddle cane and bush fruits dur- 
ing a good part of their first year, 
and it can be used between rows when 
the plants become larger. Most of 
these tractors can be turned in a small 
space, and, therefore, they make small 
turning areas possible. Some of them 
have attachments for lawn mowers and 
can be used in a variety of ways. They 
are meant only for fairly light work. 

The small tractors are thoroughly 
practical, that is, if one makes his se- 
lection carefully and chooses a ma- 
chine adapted to the kind of work he 
has to do. 





Thinks Resolution Will be 
Passed on Banana Tariff 


ED!ToR, American Fruir Grower 

Macazine: I have read with a great 
deal of interest your editorial entitled, 
;“There Should Be a Tariff on Ba- 
nanas,” in the October issue. I be- 
lieve that in my secretary’s reports 
for the Iowa Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
jtion I will mention this matter and 
jthere will be more than likely a res- 
olution adopted by the association in 
regard to a tariff on bananas. We 
will also bring the matter up before 
the horticultural society and try to 
get a resolution through the society 
along the same line—R. 8. Herrick, 
secretary, Iowa State Horticultural 
Society, Ames. 





How to Fight Pocket 
Gophers 


sxniitor, American Fruir Grower Maca- 
> are doing a lot of dam- 
+ An eve me dircetie - for rida 
fields of this pest?7—T. EL x Ne! al 
NSWER: At this season of the 
year the pocket gopher mounds 
are multiplying rapidly. Up to this 
time the parent gophers have been 
preet - their young and working prin- 
pe yn on ng Ag tunnels. In the fall 
ear, young animals strike 
out for themselves, dig their own biit- 


cA HANDSOME Speed Truck, ideal for a great 
variety of farm loads. International Har- 
Speed Truck models. 
For 1%, 1%, and 2+ton loads and with 4 or 


linder engine. Express or stake body, stock 
ar grain tank, or any other type of body 


provided for any size 


vester makes eight distinct 


Speed Truck or Heavy- Duty 
——the Farmer Sticks to 


INTERNATIONAL 


It is no accident that farmers are relying 
on International Trucks in the process of 
bringing farm hauling up on the plane 
with tractor farming and automobiling. 

International Harvester equipment has 
served them in every farming operation 
for so many years. International Harvester 
tractors have given them the standard 
farm power. And they have benefited by 
the intimate contact with International 
Harvester service, close by, everywhere 
in the land. 

Most important, they have preferred 
International Trucks for what they are— 
fine, sturdy trucks to be proud of, trucks 
sure to render many years of faithful farm 
hauling, ready for field and road, for heav- 


iest going. They know that Internationals 
have been serving tens of thousands of 
owners in city and town and country, for 
nearly a quarter-century. And they know 
of the quality of International service ren- 
dered by 136 Company-owned branches. 

Speed up your hauling in speed, quality, 
and efficiency. Own an International—the 
sizes run all the way from the 34-ton 
“Special Delivery” to the 5-ton Heavy- 
Duty truck. Let a good-looking Interna- 
tional save your time for profitable work. 
We will mail you an International truck 
folder on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So.Michigan Ave. a Fenwnenone Chicago, Illinois 
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One of the Heavy. 
Duty Internationals 
with a day’s dairy 
harvest. The Heavy 
Duties are of 2%2,3%, 
and 5-ton capacities. 





rows and make the fields bumpy and 
difficult for passage of implements. 
The best method of combating the 
gophers is to let them get a fair start 
in their new burrows in the fall and 
then put out poisoned wheat in a sys- 
tematic manner for them. The new 
burrows can be located easily in the 
fall, and this is the time of year when 
the gophers are laying in their winter 
supply of food. 


A. P. S. to Hold Annual 
Convention With 
Kentucky Society 


at Louisville 

E PRELIMINARY announcement 
of President Ralph W. Rees of the 
American Pomological Society with 
reference to the program for the 
@ convention on December 
7-9 indicates that an excellent meet- 
ing awaits the growers who attend. 
It is expected that the attendance 








will made up mostly of growers 
ety fe seukral and’ south ‘central 


states. Since peach growing is an 
important industry in these sections, 
particular emphasis is being placed on 
this fruit as well as on apple growing. 
Such practical growers as W. S. Per- 
Tine of Illinois, Robert Simpson of In- 
diana and E. B. Schultze of Indiana, 
and such college men as Cullinan, 
Gourley, Dorsey, Gaylord, Marshall, 
Porter and Magill will handle subjects 
pertaining to these fruits. Subjects 
of a national aspect will be covered 
by such men as Dr. E. J. Kraus of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. W. G. 
Campbell, director of regulatory work 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Prof. W. H. Alderman of 
Minnesota, Prof. C. D. Matthews of 
North Carolina and J. J. Castellini, 
produce dealer of Chicago. 

An evening program of special in- 
terest will be held. At this session, 
subjects pertaining to the American 
Pomological Societr and its sphere 
of activity will receive attention. Prof. 
J. C. Biair of Illinois will be chair- 
man. Various phases of the subject 
will be handied by W. H. Stipes, pres- 


‘ident of the Kentucky State Horticul- 


tural Society, H. D. Simpson of In- 
diana, Prof. Peacock of Tennessee, 
Prof. C. W. Matthews of Kentucky, 
C. C. Taylor of Kentucky, Walter 
Hillenmier, president of the National 
Nurserymen’s Association, and C. E. 
Durst of Illinois. 

The program is not complete as yet 
and will no doubt contain many fea- 
tures not mentioned in the prelimi- 
nary announcement. The convention, 
which is to be held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Horticultural Society, 
promises to be a most interesting and 
valuable one. Growers within reason- 
able reach of Louisville will find it 
worth while to attend. 





6“ IBBLE a Nabble” is the slogan 
that is being used this year 
during National Apple Week which is 
being promoted by the National Ap- 
ple Week Association, Inc., from Octo- 
ber 31 to November 5. The association 
is distributing among its members and 
contributors buttons, stickers, window 
cards, recipe books and muslin ban- 
ners, all of which are sold at cost. 
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Central States Exposition 
and National Fruit 
Show 


qeentT soe hundred dollars in 
cash prizes will be awarded at the 
Central States Horticultural Exposi- 
tion and National Fruit Show to be 
held in Kansas City, November 28-30, 
inclusive. To date over 100 growers 
have expressed interest in the exposi- 
tion and fruit show, and the indica- 
tions are that a large and varied ex- 
hibit will be on display. 

In the apple department, $1875 in 
cash prizes are offered in nine divi- 
sions. The commercial divisions in- 
clude single barrel with prizes of $15, 
$10, $5 and $2.50; five boxes with 
prizes of $20, $15, $10 and $5; single 
pox with prizes of $7.50, $5, $2.60 and 
$1; five bushel baskets with prizes of 
$20, $15, $10 and $5; and single bushel 
basket with prizes of $7.60, $5, $2.50 
and $1. In the display classes, prizes 
for the best five trays are $10, $65, 
$2.50 and $1; single tray $5, $3, $2 
and $1; five plates $5, $3, $2 and $1; 
single plates $2, $1.60 and 1. Each 
division has a class for any other va- 
rieties not otherwise classified. An 
exhibitor may make only one entry in 
variety classes. 

An outstanding feature of the show 
will be state displays of apples shown 
by the horticultural societies and sim- 
ilar organizations. These exhibits will 
be judged on attractiveness, character 
of fruit and representation of the 
apple industry of the state. The sum 
of $150 will be pro-rated among the five 
highest ranking states on the basis of 
their score card merit. Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Colorado 
have already signified their intention 
to prepare exhibits. 

A trophy cup is being offered by the 
International Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., to the apple ex- 
hibitor winning the largest amount of 
cash premiums. This cup was won 
at the 1925 exposition by Patterson 
Bain, Jr. of the Riverview Orchards, 
McBaine, Mo. If won twice, it becomes 
the permanent property of the grower. 

Liberal prizes will also be offered 
in the honey and potato department. 

An outstanding feature of the ex- 
position will be commercial exhibits 
of spray machines, 8pray materials, 
fruit graders and equipment for bee- 
keepers and potato growers. 

The Central States Horticultural 
Exposition and National Fruit Show is 
a co-operative enterprise, organized 
and operated by leaders in several 
mid-western states. 
ducted for profit. The officers and di- 
rectors are as follows: Albert Dick- 
ens, Manhattan, Kan., president; Dr. 
E, P. Sandsten, Fort Collins, Colo., 
vice-president; George W. Catts, 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary-treasurer; 
G. W. Cochran, Stillwater, Okla.; Dr 
A. P. Crile, Roswell, N. M.; George 
W. Dyer, Delta, Colo.; D. E. Eicher, 
Springdale, Ark.; G. O. Garrett, Des 
‘Moines, Ia.; Grove M. Porter, Ne- 
braska City, Neb., and James Sharpe, 
Council Grove, Kan. 





Important Action on 
Fertilizer Question 


GOME important action. regarding 

fertilizers was taken at a confer- 
ence recently held at Louisville, Ky. 
The meeting was attended by farm 
paper editors, college and experiment 
Station officials, state chemists and 
representatives of fertilizer interests. 
The principal purpose was to discuss 
ways and means by which a better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
value of fertilizers could be brought 
about. 

The conference lasted for two days, 
during which the fertilizer question 
was discussed from every standpoint. 
The net result of the meeting was the 
adoption of a number of resolutions, 
chief of which were as follows: 

1. That in stating complete fertil- 
izer analyses the order be phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen and potasa. 

2. That the nitregen.eontent be ex- 
Pressed in terms of the element and 
hot as ammonia, 
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More For YourMoney 


when you buya 







*» 


$725 to $875 


Great New 


$1095 to $1295 


\\ 





4Door Sedan, $795 
Four i body styles 


4-Door Sedan, '$1245 
Six other body styles 





CHRYSLER MODEL 





a Chassis-#725 to $559 


VERYWHERE you hear peo- 
ple praising Chrysler “52,” 
“—— ae i or Imperial “80” — 
delighting in their smartness, 
performance and handling ease, 


their roadability, comfort and 


wealth of equipment —in other 
words, expressing their satis- 
faction with the continued lead- 
ership of Chrysler engineering 


and manufacturing. 


With four great Chryslers rang- 
ing in price from *725 to *3595, 


it is exceedingly easy now to 
select any Chrysler — according 
to your needs and taste — with 
certainty you are getting the 
utmost value for your money. 


All prices f..0. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Chrysler dealers are in 
position to extend the convenienceoftimepay- 
ments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Federal excise tax. 











$2495 to $3595 
1003 
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NUMBERS MEAN 


MILES PER HOUR 





3. That the guarantees of phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen and potash be 
expressed in whole units, such as 
8-4-4, and not in fractions, as 8.50- 
4.25-4.75. 

4. That the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation be requested to encourage 
the elimination of unnecessary grades 
and to favor the adoption of uniform 
recommendations. 

5. That the various agencies en- 


quested to collect further information 
regarding the effect of concentrated 
fertilizers on seed germination and 
plant growth and on the implements 
used for distributing fertilizers. 

6. That the government be urged to 
increase the appropriation for re- 
search, demonstration and extension 
work along soil fertility lines. 

7. That in view of the confusion 
surrounding the use of the term “acid 
phosphate,” the association of official 
agricultural chemists be requested to 
rename this product. 

8. That cultural experiment sta- 
tions be requested to unify and co- 





ordinate their investigations and that 


gaged in fertilizer research be re-, 


the American Society of Agronomy 
lend its assistance to this end. 
Those who attended the conference 
cannot, of course, put the resolutions 
into effect. However, because of the 
numerous interests represented, they 
can exert a powerful influence in this 
direction if each one will do his part. 
The resolutions are a distinct step 
forward in the direction of clarifying 
people’s understanding with reference 
to fertilizers. The biggest obstacle in 
the past to the intelligent use of fer- 
tilizers has been the fact that so few 
growers have understood them be- 
cause of the complicated terminology 
used. If the results of this conference 
can be put into effect, a better under- 
standing of fertilizers will undoubted- 
ly result. Wiser and greater use of 
fertilizers will follow, and this will be 
an advantage to everyone concerned. 





“Is this the weather bureau?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How: about a shower tonight?” 

“It’s all right with me. Take one if 
you need ope.” 


— - i 


Nessberry in Texas and 
California 


"THE NESSBERRY was originated 
by Prof. H. Ness of the Texas 
Experiment Station in breeding ex- 
periments conducted about 10 years 
ago. The berry has a flavor much 
like that of the raspberry and is 
almost black. In Texas, the berry 
seems to be at its highest flavor at 
the stage of brilliant red color rather 
than when dead ripe. 

H. M. Ramsay, who lives near San 
Diego, Calif., reports that in his sec- 
tion the berries become as large as 
English walnuts and grow in clusters. 
The vines grow with great vigor in 
California, reaching a growth of six 
to eight feet in a season. Mr. Ram- 
say states that in his vicinity the 
berries are the best in flavor when 
fully ripe. 

The Texas Experiment Station dis- 
tributed plants of the variety to 
growers and nurserymen in Texas 
several years ago. Plants can be ob- 
tained from various nurseries. 
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An Advertisement of 


the American 


Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 


No onE person owns 
as much as 1% of 
the capital stock of 
the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 
people, with stockholders 
in every section of the 
United States. It, in turn, 
owns 91% of the common 
stock of the operating 
companies of the Bell 
System which give tele- 
phone service in every 
state in the Union, mak- 
ing a national service 
nationally owned. 

The men and women 
owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 





largest single body 
of stockholdersin the 
world and they repre- 
sent every vital activity 
in the nation’s life, from 
Jaborer and unskilled 
worker to wealthy and 
influential executive. 
Although the telephone 
was one of the greatest 
inventions of an age of 
large fortunes, no one ever 
made a great fortune from 
it—in fact, there are not 
any “telephone fortunes.” 
The Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem is owned by the Amer- 
ican people. It is operated 
in the interest of the tele- 
phone users, 
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Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
46 years at Sprayer building 


with the 


OSPRAYMO 


High Pressure Machines 


Form a fine mist which stays on the foliage . 
and makes the job effective. 
OSPRAYMO means high — always. 
OSPRAYMO sprayers have the last 
word in mechanical agitators, with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 
automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 


A Sprayer for Every Need—High PressureGuaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO, 


Using an 











I Once Knew a Farmer 


“<7 ONCE knew a farmer,” said the 

fence corner philosopher, “who 
didn’t believe in co-operation or organ- 
ization. 

“He took his stuff to market, though, 
over a road that was built through the 
combined efforts of his neighbors, his 
county, state and nation. 

“He sent his children to a school 
made possible through co-operation. 

“He occasionally went to a church 
— and supported by an organiza- 
ion 

“He purchased union made overalls, 
had his whiskers trimmed in a union 
barber shop, and his machinery was 
made by union labor. 





“When he sold his crops, the men 
who purchased them took out a per- 
centage to pay their dues in their va- 
rious trade associations. 

“His wife took her butter and eggs 
to a town where the grocers’ associa- 
tion all paid the same price, and the 
chewing tobacco she brought back 
home to him all carried the union 
label and was grown by co-operatives. 

“When he died they laid him out in 
a suit of clothes made by the garment 
makers’ association and sold by the 
garment manufacturers’ association to 
the retail clothiers’ association. 

“His casket was made by union la- 
bor and he was buried through the co- 
operation of his neighbors.”—Co-op. 
Cotton, 
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A SHORT time ago P. R. Taylor, 
director of the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Markets, sent us a sum- 
mary of a survey of dealers made by 
his department in relation to the mar- 
keting of apples. It was our thought 
at first to publish a digest of this 
report, but on examining it in detail, 
we find it so condensed that we are 
going to present the entire report. 
The study was conducted in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Williamsport, Lewis- 
town, Reading, West Chester, Mead- 
viller Johnstown, Hazleton and Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. The results are 
as follows: 


(a) Total number of stores involved in 
survey—291. 
84 independent grocers. 
87 chain grocers. 
87 fruit and vegetables. 
33 fruits, vegetables and meats. 
(b) Number selling Pennsylvania grown 
apples—273. 
(c)  - selling western box apples— 


(d) Number selling New York, West Vir- 
ginia and other eastern apples—178. 
(e) Varieties handled: 
286 sold Stayman Winesap. 
243 sold Jonathan. 
224 sold Rome. 
230 sold Delicious, 
236 sold Baldwin. 
3 sold Wealthy. 
31 sold King. 
5 sold Nonsuch. 
54 sold Black Twig. 
84 sold Grimes. 
7 sold McIntosh. 
67 sold Spitzenberg. 
4 sold Ben Davis. 
5 sold Winter Banana, 
1 sold Fallawater. 
14 sold Pound. 
50 sold Spy. 
61 sold York. 
48 sold Greening. 
49 sold Smokehouse, 
7 sold Wagener. 
51 sold Winesap 
1 sold Golden Delicious. 
(f) Average weekly sales: 


142 reported weekly sales from 2 to 
48 sapeetet weekly sales from 6 to 
45 reported weekly sales from 11 
26 reported weekly sales from 21 


u. 
7 reported weekly sales 


from 31 

to 40 bu 

5 “gs weekly sales from 41 
to 

8 reported weekly sales from 51 
to 100 bu. 

8 reported weekly sales from 101 
to 200 bu. 

2 reported weekly sales from 1001 
bu. up 


(g) 195 reported sales as large as or larg—- 
er than those of last winter. 
96 reported apple sales this winter as 
smaller than those of last winter. 
(h) Container: 
153 bought by barrel. 
218 bought by box. 
229 bought by bushel. 
(i) 231 storés bought from jobber or com- 
pany warehouse. 
122 stores bought direct from grower. 
(j) 215 stores carried apple window dis- 
plays. 
76 stores never carried apple window 
displays. 
(k) 291 stores sold by pound, one-quarter 
peck and one-half peck, 
111 stores sold by bushel. 
(1) 111 stores sold cheaper by units. 
{m) 188 stores advertised apple in circu- 
lars or newspapers. 
103 stores never advertised apples 
in circulars or newspapers. 
(o) 388 stores handle U. S. Fancy. 
279 stores handle U. S. No. 1. 
207 stores handle U. S. No. 2. 
32 stores handle ungraded. 
19 stores handle extra fancy—west- 


ern. 
217 stores handle fancy—western. 
20 stores handle C grade—western. 





A DOZEN years ago, great quantities 
of cull oranges and lemons had to 
be hauled away in California at a cost 
of at least $1 a ton. Today practically 
all of this fruit is returning to grow- 
ers an average of $12 or more a ton. 





The remarkable change is due to re- 





sults of scientific research. Investiga. 
tions begun about 12 years ago by the 
Bureau of Chemistry at Los Angeles 
have resulted in the development of 
processes for recovering Citric acid, 
oil, pectin, juice and pulp from 
oranges and lemons. Through thege 
processes a market can be found for 
unsalable fruit and also for surplus 
marketable fruits. About 30 per cent 
of the annual production is classed 
as culls and the profitable utilization 
of the unmarketable fruit is thus no 
small item to citrus growers. 

The California citrus growers are 
now operating two by-products plants, 
one for lemons at Corona, Calif., and 
one for oranges at Ontario, Calif. Sey- 
eral commercial concerns are also 
manufacturing mumerous products 
from cull fruit. 

One plant last year manufactured 
about 2,000,000 pounds of citric acid, 
using about 40,000 tons of cull lemons 
and returning to growers a net total 
of about $450,000. Another plant pro- 
duced about 65,000 pounds of lemon oil 
at a value of about $70,000 and also 
30,000 pounds of pectin. One plant 
which last year used 10,000 tons of 
oranges, manufactured about 50,000 
pounds of orange oil having a value of 
about $100,000, besides other products. 

One plant has found a profitable out- 
let for orange pulp from which the 
juice has been extracted. The disposal 
of this pulp once cost the concern 
about $800 a month. It is now used 
as a feed for dairy cattle and sells as 
wet pulp for about $3 a ton. This 
pulp now returns a profit of $2500 to 
$3000 a month. 

An improved machine developed dur- 
ing the past year will press at least 
five pounds of oil from the peels of a 
ton of lemons. One concern in Los 
Angeles used 60 tons of citrus fruit a 
day in making juice by means of a re- 
volving burr-type machine. Citrus oils 
are worth about $2.50 a pound and 
thus the extraction and utilization of 
the oil would bring a return of $12.50 
for each ton of cull fruit. 

The bureau officials feel that the 
basic research necessary for many 
lines of endeavor is usually a problem 
for the government to work out. One 
of the means by which the bureau 
may make itself effective in serving 
the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country is to aid in 
perfecting methods of_utilizing waste 
products in agriculture. 





IN VIEW of the large plantings of 
citrus fruits which have been made 
for several years, the following sum- 
mary, issued by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Circular 45, is 
pertinent: 

“There is in prospect a large in- 
crease in the production of both 
oranges and grapefruit. While no 
great increase in the lemon produc- 
tion is anticipated, supplies of fresh 
fruit are already in excess of present 
market requirements. 

“Any increase which® may occur in 
California orange production — will 
probably be in the ‘Valencia rather 
than the Navel crop. In Florida, fully 
one-third of the trees are not yet in 
bearing, and a considerable part of the 
bearing trees are not yet in full bear- 
ing. A large increase in the total 
production is almost inevitable. 

“A large increase in grapefruit pro- 
duction is also indicated. The num- 
ber of bearing -grapefruit trees 12 
Florida increased 77 per cent from 
1919 to 1924. Many of these have not 
reached full bearing, and, in addition, 
the 1925 census showed almost one- 
fourth of the trees had not reached 
bearing age. While thus far Texas 
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pas not been an important factor in 
the production of grapefruit, there has 
peen & tremendous increase in plant- 
ings which are now coming into bear- 
ing and which will probably increase 
supplies rapidly from now on. 

“In the absence of freezes or other 
unfavorable conditions, the prospects 
for marketing the rapidly growing 
volume of citrus fruits at more fav- 
orable prices are not bright, and for 
the present the outlook is unfavor- 
able for additional plantings.” 





ARATHER unusual service was 
rendered to its members by the 
Whittier Select Citrus Association, 
Whittier, Calif., the past two seasons. 
Fuel oil was transported by truck for 
orchard heaters. During the 1925-26 
season, the association delivered 13,- 
600 barrels of oil. Better weather pre- 
vailed the past season and less oil 
was required. 

This service is performed at the 
rate of 10 cents a barrel. A truck can 
handle 300 barrels in a day. Any sur- 
plus remaining after the cost of opera- 
tion is met is returned to growers in 
proportion to the quantity of oil 
handled for them. The oil is hauled 
either from tank cars or from the 
association’s storage tank to the 
grower’s storage tank in the orchard 
where it is to be used. At the end of 
the season, the association truck col- 
lects the oil from the heaters in the 
orchards and deposits it in the grow- 
ers’ tanks for storage purposes. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM expended 
$124,000,000 for imported fresh 
fruit in the five-year period from 1921- 
25, inclusive. Of this amount, Spain- 
received over $33,000,000, the United 
States $17,500,000, Canada $9,000,000, 
the Canary Islands about $9,000,000, 
Colombia over $6,500,000 and Austra- 
lia $6,500,000. 

The principal fresh fruits imported 
were oranges, apples, bananas, pears 
and grapes. The combined value of 
these represented over 85 per cent of 
the average total value of British fresh 
fruit imports. The average annual 
value of the different fruits imported 
was as follows: 


Average, 1921-25: 


See PE ee ee $ 33,221,000 
ee ere rree ee 32,926,000 
Tr re re a 25,487,000 
MN dcp ieennotsc csc heae cues 8,191,000 
RIES csc uw bacon Cae kume tess 7,764,00 
DE ii hoes ois PR EK  SeRes 4,158,000 
SRN as och Onswenre ees eud ee ,909,000 
2 Ee ere er 1,733,000 
i Pe errr ere 1,415,000 
pe a ee ee es 763,000 
BtCAWSTECD: cc.cccvevedecaeces 631,000 
REEL chs etipeecacasbeesse 562,000 
PN Gos chk va vo eneee Cekuee 320,000 
aes tee eae 315,000 
| ee ey ere 2,501,000 
i ee er a ee ere $123,896,000 


Most of the population of the United 
Kingdom is industrial rather than ag- 
ricultural. Considerable quantities of 
apples, pears, Plums, cherries, cur- 
rants and berries are produced, but 
the supply does not satisfy domestic 
requirements. Furthermore, the fre- 
quent occurrence of cold, wet springs 
makes the British fruit crop more or 
less uncertain. 





AN INTERESTING report was made 

by A. F. Bentley of Paoli, Ind., at 
the summer meeting of the Indiana 
State Horticultural Society regarding 
the Hoosier Apple and Peach Grow- 
ers, Inc. This organization was 
formed as a result of an apple mar- 
keting conference held at Purdue Uni- 
versity in January, 1927. Following 
this conference, a meeting was held 
at Mooresville on March 10 to con- 
sider the use of federal inspection. A 
feeling existed among those present 
that full benefit of the inspection 
Service could not be obtained without 
the use of merchandising methods in 
conjunction. Some of the leaders also 
felt that only the growers who were 
organized on a merchandising basis 
Would be in position to benefit mate- 
rially from the proposed national apple 
advertising campaign. 

As a result, the Hoosier Apple and 
Peach Growers, Inc., was organized 
under the new Indiana co-operative 
act. Only 10 orchards are represented 
in the membership at present. Among 
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Strength .. 
plus Resiliency 


HE framework of all Fisher Bodies—like the framework of 

all quality bodies without exception—is made of wood, 
powerfully braced with malleable iron and steel braces.—To supply Fisher 
with sufficient lumber for body manufacture, approximately 160 acres of timber 
land, equal to a quarter-section—most of it hardwood—are cleared every work- 
ing day.—The framework consists of a strong foundation and a super-structure. . 
Wood is necessary, because it is the only material which combines the necessary 
resiliency with the necessary strength. Resiliency is necessary, because an auto- 
mobile body is subjected to road shocks, strains and stresses. Wood, and wood 
only, will stand up satisfactorily. Wood, and only wood, will deaden the noise 


and absorb the shocks. 
There are no stronger 
bodies built than those 
which Fisher builds— 
and none which stand 
up better or longer. 


7 if 7 


Composite Construction— 
All Fisher Bodies are of com- 
posite wood and steel construc: 
tion, which affords flexibility, 
durability and greater strength. 
The wood reinforces the steel 
and the steel reinforces the 
wood, 


Lumber—The lumber for Fisher Bodies is 
carefully selected and seasoned, and subjected 
to many close inspections, both before and 
after being cut for building into a body. 
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A Fisher Body framework from 
the interior. Note the sturdy 
construction, in which the finest 
of hardwoods are used. 
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these are several of the larger or- 
chards of Indiana. A Hoosier brand has 
been adopted and trade-marked. This 
will be placed on all first-class fruit. 
All fruit shipped through the organ- 
ization will be federal inspected. At 
present no pooling plan is being fol- 
lowed. However, it is planned to use 
a field man to help standardize the 
pack and to assist génerally. The or- 
ganization is -in position to market 
through a commercial firm in Indian- 
apolis or through commercial firms in 
other cities or toe sell through its own 
sales department. Members are not 
required to pledge their entire 
crop. They are required, however, 
to purchase a certain amount of 
stock and to pledge sufficient of their 
crop to meet their pro rata of ex- 
penses. If members decide to sell their 
fruit outside the organization, . they 
are required to pay charges just the 
same. The organization as formed is 
accepting only carlot shippers. Small 
growers can form local associations 
and thus ship in carlot quantities with 
other growers. The officers are E. B. 
Schultze, president, and H, V, John- 





WWI, . P + QUH/ 
WH ALL in ONE Aa 


Scalecide, alone, does all that any combination of dormant \\ i 


sprays can do. 
pleasanter, cheaper. 





Pictures and describes your or 





well-known fruit growers. 


me THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY" 
a : ~ 


It is the complete dormant spray. 
Used by good fruit growers since 1904. 


Send for this Big 


“Bigger Profits from Spraying,” 32 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 
chard pests and tells how to control 
them. Contains the spray program followed successfully by us, 
in our own orchards of over 30,000 trees, and by many other 
Free to any tree owner while 
the supply lasts. Write for your copy of 
B.G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 11. 


Simpler, 






Free Book 













this book today. 














son, vice-president. The executive 
committee consists of E. B. Schultze, 
S. W. Holmes and E. V. Hawkins. 





HE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industries of South 
Carolina and the Clemson Agricultural 


/ 


College of that state have recently 
published a handbook on South Caro- 
lina which gives a large amount of 
detailed information regarding the 
agriculture and industry of the state. 
Copies of the book can probably be 
obtained from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, S, C, : 
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Nitrate 


AVE you ordered your 

Nitrate of Soda? Now 
is the time to do it. Last season 
many farmers waited too long 
«then had to go without it 
“Never again”, they say. This 
year they're making sure of their 
Soda by ordering now. 

Check back on the best apple and 
other fruit crops in your neighborhood 
this year. Did it just happen that they 
were Nitrate of Soda crops? Inquire 
about the results of tests at the Experi- 
ment Station or the many field dem- 
onstrations. Does it just happen that 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 

ATLANTA, GA. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 





. T'S 


— Not 
LUCK! 


_ Chil 
Ni trate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Department 36A, 57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 





of Soda 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda always shows 
up best? 

The answer is plain—it was Nitrate 
of Soda, not luck — that made these prof- 
itable crops. 


New Low Prices on Soda! 
Now with Chilean Nitrate of Soda sell- 
ing at new low prices, you are in a fine 
position. Don’t take any chances. Put in 
your order at once and be on the safe side. 


FREE 


Send for your copy of the helpful, new 
12 page booklet, “How to Use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda.” 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Poison 


“First night I put out the new Rat 
Killer, I counted 282 dead rats,’’ writes Pat 
Sneed of Oklahoma. “In three days’ time 
I had picked up 511 dead ones. -A pile of 
rats from one —_ 


. JACKSON, MISS. 





Greedily eaten on 
bait. Affects Brown 
Rats, Mice _ and 
Gophers only. Harm- 
less to other animals, 


outside, 
away from buildings. 

So confident are the distributors that Imperial 
Rat Killer will do as well for you, that they 
offer to send a large $2.00 bottle (Farm Size), 
for only one dollar, on 10-Days’ Trial. 

Send no money—just your name and address 
to Imperial Laboratories, 2279 Coca Cola build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., and the shipment will be 
made at once, by C, 0. D. mail. f it does not 
quickly kill these pests, your dollar will be 
cheerfully refunded. So write today. 





HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, 


New York 
In the heart of the automobile 
district. 


* * & 


RATES 
Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath, $5.00 


M. P: MURTHA, General Manager. 








Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 





Coming Horticultural 


Meetings 
NNUAL meeting Maine State 
Pomological Society, Lewiston, 


Me., November 15-17. Secretary, E. 
L. White, Bowdoinham, Me. 

Sixty-first annual meeting Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society, 
Rochester, Minn., November 15-18. 
Secretary, R. S. Mackintosh, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Central States Horticultural Ex- 
position and National Fruit Show, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 28-30. Sec- 
ne George W. Catts, Kansas City, 

(0) 


Sixty-second annual convention Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Ia., December 7-8. 
The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Iowa Fruit Growers’ Association and 
the fourth annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Peony and Iris Society will be 
held in connection with this conven- 
tion. Secretary, R. S. Herrick, State 
House, Des Moines, Ia. 

Annual meeting American Pomologi- 
cal Society, Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., December 7-9. Secretary, H. C. C. 
Miles, Milford, Conn. 


Annual meeting Kentucky State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., December 7-9. Secretary, 
Ben E. Niles, Henderson, Ky. 

Annual meeting Indiana Horticultur- 
al Society, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., December 22-23. Secretary, 
Doyle Zaring, Lafayette, Ind. 


New Seedless Grape 


Developed 


"THE NEW YORK Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and the New 
York Botanical Garden have developed 
@ new seedless grape which may prove 
valuable for culture in eastern séc- 
tions. It is the result of a cross be- 
tween the Rose Sultanina, a Vinifera 
variety, and a seedling derived from a 
cross between Triumph and Duchess. 
The fruit closely resembles that of 
the Thompson Seedless or Sultanina in 
color and in flavor. The berries are 
oval-shaped and small. but of fairly 
good size for a seedless grape. 

The new variety is being multiplied 
and tested by the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. If it proves 
worthy, it will be named and dis- 
tributed, 
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W ITH the annual crest of shipments 
passed and harvesting nearly com- 
pleted, the. fruit and vegetable situa- 
tion began to take on a more settled 
aspect. During the peak of carlot 
movement, daily forwardings of 27 
leading products averaged about 5000 
cars, mostly grapes, potatoes and 
apples. Except for one or two prod- 
ucts, the market situation continued 
favorable. 


Latest Fruit Crop Reports 


Prospects for apples changed but 
little since the September report. The 
crop is now estimated at 123,115,000 
bushels, or almost exactly half of the 
very large crop of last year. The com- 
mercial apple crop for the United 
States is estimated from the October 1 
condition reports at 24,330,000 barrels, 
which compares with 39,411,000 for 
last year. New York state commercial 
apple crop is estimated at 3,073,000 
‘barrels, compared with 6,500,000 a year 
ago. In Ohio, Michigan and other cen- 
tral states, the commercial crop is 
about half that of 1926. Apple prospects 
in Virginia are estimated at 1,084,000 
barrels, as against 3,700,000 last year. 
The Colorado estimate is about two- 
thirds of last year’s production. The 
Washington and Oregon commercial 
estimate is equivalent to 8,112,000 bar- 
rels for the two states combined, com- 
pared with 10,250,000 in 1926. Idaho, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Vermont are the 
only states which expect more apples 
than were harvested last year. 

Forecasts for other fruit crops are 
45,963,000 bushels of peaches, 17,831,000 
bushels of pears, 2,552,000 tons of 
grapes. The peach forecast has been 
increased in California and in some 
northern states where rains have 
helped to increase the size of the fruit. 
The grape forecast includes 2,344,000 
tons in California. 

The commercial orange crop of Flor- 
ida is estimated at 9,200,000 boxes, com- 
pared with 9,600,000 shipped last year. 
Florida commercial grapefruit is esti- 
mated at 5,300,000 boxes, as against 
7,000,000 shipped last year. Texas ex- 
pects about 490,000 boxes of grapefruit 
and 10,000 boxes of oranges. The Cali- 
fornia orange crop has not been esti- 
mated in_ boxes, but the condition of 
the crop is given as 68 per cent, com- 
pared with 83 per cent at this time 
last year. The California crop of dried 
prunes is estimated at 200,000 tons, 
compared with 150,000 last season. 


First Report of Storage Holdings 


The first official report of cold stor- 
age holdings of apples was released on 
October 11. It shows 436,000 barrels, 
877,000 boxes and 626,000 bushel 
baskets in cold storage plants on Octo- 
ber 1. Compared with a year ago, this 
is 10 per cent fewer barrels, 52 per 
cent fewer boxes but 80 per cent more 
baskets. Total cold-storage holdings 
were equivalent to 937,000 barrels com- 
pared with 1,204,000 on October 1, 1926, 
and a five-year average of 1,163,000 
barrels. All classes of stock were in 
lighter supply than average for this 
time of the year, barrels alone being 
only about half as numerous as usual. 
Supplies of basket apples were heavy 
in all the eastern, North Central and 
South Atlantic states. This may be an 
indication of the increasing use of the 
bushel basket for packing fruit. The 
light holdings of boxed apples in Pa- 
cific Coast storages are evidence of the 
late season. 


Apple Prices Higher 


The expected strengthening of the 
apple market was being realized in 
mid-October—at least throughout east- 
ern shipping sections. Bushel baskets 
of best varieties showed a marked ad- 
vance, and prices of barrels were firm. 
Bushels were bringing almost twice 
last fall’s corresponding price, barrels 
ranged one-third to three-fourths above 
the 1926 level, and shipping-point 
values of northwestern boxed apples 
were still about 75 cents higher 





than a year ago, Picking of the im- 


The Market Review 


By Paul Froehlich 


United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Portant late varieties was becoming 
active in all producing districts. Every 
effort was being made to get the fruit 
off the trees ‘before weather conditions 
might cause damage. 

Export standards, to be applied to 
apples intended for foreign markets, 
are expected to prove of considerable 
advantage this season in eastern and 
western shipping states. These stand. 
ards vary somewhat from requirements 
for fruit intended for home markets, 
They give a definite basis of under- 
standing as to maturity, condition and 
pack of the fruit at time of inspection, 
and should facilitate purchases or con- 
tracts. Export movement of apples wag 
increasing, as condition of British and 
other foreign markets improved, but 
total volume shipped overseas so far 
this season is scarcely half of last 
year’s corresponding movement. Car- 
lot forwardings from shipping points 
both east and west have been only 
about half as heavy as a year ago, 
reflecting the lighter crop and later 
season everywhere. Jonathans in the 
Wenatchee district of Washington were 
falling 15 per cent below the early 
estimates, and Extra Fancy grade of 
all northwestern apples may not reach 
the volume originally expected. 

Recent reports from the department's 
fruit ‘marketing specialist in Europe 
indicate that retail stands in Great 
Britain have been abundantly supplied 
with English apples. The general com- 
ment was that American fruit would 
not be handled in any considerable 
volume until later in the season. By 
the end of October, it was expected 
that the excess of home-grown apples 
would be pretty well cleaned up. 
Strengthening of prices for American 
apples in the Liverpool auction was 
considered a hopeful sign by exporters 
on this side of the Atlantic. Appar- 
ently, the British markets were re- 
covering somewhat, after the excessive 
supplies of August and September and 
inferior quality of some early arrivals 
from America. Holland and Germany 
are not expected to take much Ameri- 
can fruit before January. 

A three-year cycle for apples is re- 
vealed in the statistics of the last six 
years. Both commercial production and 
total carlot shipments tended gradual- 
ly upward from low point of 1921 to 
high point in 1923. Dropping again in 
1924, there has since been an annual 
gain in crop and movement until high 
mark of 1926. Again this year, 1927, 
the production for market purposes is 
light. This same three-year cycle is 
noticeable in price trends. A close re- 
lation is seen between factors of vol- 
ume and price, much higher values 
prevailing, of course, in seasons of 
light crops. Quality of the fruit, espe- 
cially keeping quality for storage pur- 
poses, is another important considera- 
tion. Considerable encouragement for 
growers and shippers was found in 
recent jobbing quotations of $1.50-$3 
per bushel basket and $4.50-$9 per bar- 
rel of eastern apples, and $3-$4.50 per 
box of most-wanted varieties of north- 
western fruits, Extra Fancy grade. 

Grape Inspectors Busy 

Shipping-point inspections of Cali- 
fornia grapes have been very heavy. 
One of the supervisors visited an im- 
portant producing section during late 
September and told of his visit as 
follows: 

“I arrived at one of the larger in- 
spection offices at 10:00 p. m. and 
found only a few inspectors around. 
The boys (inspectors) kept coming in 
from then until I left at 12 o’clock. At 
midnight, there were six men still at 
work and next morning I found they 
had completed their inspections as late 
as 2:30 and 3:00 a. m.” 

Translated into plain English, this 
means that California grape shipments 
were moving in larger volume than 
was anticipated; larger, also, than was 
desired by the local association of 
growers. However, heavy forwardings 
of this crop were not entirely unex- 
pected in view of the increased produc- 
tion. By October 10, the season’s out- 
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for November, 1927 


put from California, about 48,000 cars, 
was midway between the 1925 and 1926 
figures to that date—approximately 


3000 cars ahead of the 1926 record and }j. 


equally as much below the high total 
of 1925. Daily shipments were averag- 
ing 1300 cars at the height of the sea- 
son, and on a few days totaled 1800 
cars. 
The remarkable thing is the way in 
which cash prices have been main- 
tained at California loading points, in 
spite of the very active shipments. 
Values of both table stock and juice 
grapes showed practically no sagging, 
even during peak movement. Light 
shipments of a new variety, Grignolino, 
were reported from the Ontario section 
of California this season. 
Quality of Michigan grapes was very 
good, and little competition was ex- 
perienced from Iowa and the Ozark 
region. Output of the Ozarks was only 
about one-eighth that of last season. 
Demand for Michigan grapes, however, 
was not so strong as growers and ship- 
pers had hoped. New York grapes were 
moving actively and prices were some- 
what lower for all eastern arrivals, 
put still better than last year. ' City 
values of western grapes also were 
tending downward, under the heavy 
receipts. 
Pears Throughout the Winter 


Apples the year round is a familiar 
condition, but some folks find it hard 
to realize that pears also can be pur- 
chased practically all the year. In sea- 
sons of a normal crop, shipments are 
most active during July, August and 
September, reaching their peak usually 
in August. By the end of October the 
bulk of the pear crop has been moved, 
but shipments continue in gradually 
decreasing volume from November to 
May, and then the new crop begins. 
Something like 2000 cars rolled from 
storage after October last season, aver- 
aging 80 cars weekly. 

Michigan Kieffers met an excellent 
demand this season. Local estimates 
show 160,000 bushels of Kieffers in that 
state. Canning factories took about 
half the crop at $1.35 per 100 pounds, 
and No. 1 grade stock, in bushel 
baskets, averaged more than $1 a 
bushel. 

Bartletts moved rather slowly. New 
York Bartletts were bringing higher 
prices than in 1926, but Seckels were 
cheaper. Jobbing markets exhibited 
a firm tone for best New York pears. 
The greater part of the pear supply 
comes from western states. Total 
United States shipments this season 
are running about one-third less than 
last year. 

Closing days of the 1927 peach sea- 
son proved rather satisfactory from a 
market viewpoint. Prices tended up- 
ward for best stock, and New York 
Elbertas were bringing $1-$1.50 per 
bushel basket above last year’s corre- 
sponding level. Quotations approached 
top of $3. New York shipped only 
about 1200 cars of peaches, compared 
with 2400 in 1926 and 3000 in 1925. 


Citrus Fruits 


The Mexican fruit fly situation in 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas seems 
to be well in hand. Citrus fruit grow- 
ers and shippers are looking forward 
to a very. favorable season and an in- 
creased output. Federal and state in- 
spection regulations have been effective 
since October 1; all shipments are be- 
ing examined before leaving the pro- 
ducing district. Although Texas citrus 
is a relatively small crop, compared 
with production in California and Flor- 
ida, it is becoming more important 
each year. Prices of California citrus 
— advancing recently in New York 

ity. 

New-crop grapefruit shipments from 
Florida began much earlier than last 
season and abou: 300 carloads have 
already gone forward. The depart- 
ment’s representative in Europe has 
found a rapidly growing sentiment in 
favor of American grapefruit, particu- 
larly in British markets. On a visit 
during September to,the retail markets 
in the Liverpool-Manchester area, one 
of the questions eagerly asked by fruit 
dealers was: “What has happened to 
the grapefruit crop?” The auction price 
that day for offerings from the least 
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ABOR is the big cost in spraying. The 
cost of materials is insignificant com- 
pared with the cost of application. It is 
false economy to save a fraction of a cent per 
pound when it costs you ten times as much 


in cull fruit. 


“ORCHARD BRAND” Sprays are high 
quality products which have earned the 
confidence of growers everywhere. Due to 
their suitability for the purposes recommend- 
ed, and the results accomplished, they are 


the least expensive. 


Your dealer can supply you— 
or write direct to 
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New York St. Louis 
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about $11.25 per case. Retail prices as 
high as one shilling, twopence, or 
about 28 cents, were observed. Grape- 
fruit is the miracle fruit in British 
trade circles. The manner in which 
its popularity has spread among Brit- 
ish consumers holds retailer, whole- 
saler and importer spellbound. The 
following day, the head of one of the 
oldest auction houses in Liverpool was 
heard to remark: “Why, 10 years ago 
I had 50 cases of grapefruit sent to 
me and they flooded the market. I 
could not sell them. Finally cleared 
them up at 96 cents per case. Fifty 
cases, mind you! The way people have 
taken on to that fruit beats anything I 
have ever seen.” Exports of grapefruit 
to Britain during the last three years 
have more than trebled, and last year’s 
movement to that country was about 
160,000 boxes or cases. 


Compulsory Co-operation in British 
Columbia 


A consular report (September 15) 
from, British Columbia includes the fol- 
lowing interesting information: 

“General satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed with the working of the com- 
pulsory .co-operative fruit marketing 
law in British Columbia this year. It 
is too early, however, to say that the 
new legislation has been an unquali- 





favored districts was 47 shillings, or 


fied success, and amending legislation 


‘producers. 


to correct defects developed by actual 
operation is probable during the winter 
session of the legislature. The opera- 
tion of the law this year is said to 
have removed much of the previous 
friction between co-operative and inde- 
pendent fruit shippers. As a conse- 
quence of the control of the price and 
movement of produce to the prairies, 
growers and dealers have been relieved 
of the possibility of incurring losses 
through a slump in prices. Having pur- 
chased at fixed prices, resale prices to 
consumers were also more uniform. 

“The new law has also eliminated 
consignment shipments, with invari- 
able price sacrifices and the passing of 
small profits or losses to dealers and 
The Committee of Direc- 
tion has ordered that 20 percent of 
the crop of Wealthy apples shall be 
exported. Heretofore, independent ship- 
pers are said to have reaped all the 
benefits of price stabilization created 
by exports, the latter trade being con- 
ducted by co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations only. Under the Produce 
Marketing Act all growers, whether 
independent shippers or members of 
co-operatives, are placed.on the same 
footing. 

“The Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture has recently announced that 
all fruit exported from Canada must 
be inspected by government Officers, 


and must be accompanied by export 
certificates setting forth the grade of 
fruit. Shippers must pay for the ex- 
pense of inspection and also a fee of 
$5 for export certificates on carload 
lots and $2.50 on less than carload 
lots.” 





Taste and Appearance 
in Apples 
ae B. CORBETT of the Rhode 
Island State College took four 
varieties of apples, peeled them and 
cut them into cubes which he placed 
before 11 men consisting of bankers, 
professional men, farmers and me- 
chanics. The apple that was rated 
first in appearance ranked last in 
taste. In the. taste test, the McIntosh 
was placed first, Baldwin second, 
Rhode Island Greening third, and the 
Rome Beauty last. The Rome Beauty, 
which is a favorite in stores and on 
fruit stands, was found least tasty. 
Four thousand questionnaires were 
mailed to Providence families for the 
purpose of gathering information on 
the distribution and consumption of 
apples. The replies indicated that 46.7 
per cent of the apples are eaten raw 
in that city, that 48.5 per cent are 
eaten in the form of pies, sauce or 
baked apples, and that 4.8 per cent 
are eaten in salads. 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 


GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Roasting the Thanks¢giving 
Turkey 


PREPARING and roasting the tur- boiled with the giblets for additional 

key for the holiday feast so as flavor. Some thrifty housewives scald 
to secure unfailingly good results in the feet of fowls so that the scales 
the form of a juicy, deliciously will slip off easily, and then put these 
flavored, tempting fowl is truly an feet in the broth also, after careful 
art! Some claim it is a lost art—but cleaning. The best broth is obtained 
we do not believe them, for we know by starting the giblets in cold water 
perfect results can be obtained by and bringing them slowly to the boil- 
careful attention to details. ing point. 








Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 

PLANT BOXES 


Catalog mailed on request 
The Pierce-Williams Co, S°uth Haven, Mich. 








Select Young Turkey Truss Bird at Once 


Selecting the turkey is important. The turkey should be trussed to give 
A good turkey should be plump, have a firm, compact bird for roasting and 
smooth, dark legs, and the cartilage serving, and this must be done before 
at the end of the breast-bone should the bird is put aside to cool. A neat- 
be soft and pliable. Pinfeathers indi- ly trussed fowl does not have outstand- 
cate young birds as a rule, while long ing points and joints to be burned or 
hairs indicate old birds. White fea- dried out in the roasting. 
thered turkeys are more easily picked To truss, draw the thighs close to 
clean than dark feathered ones. Cock the body and hold by inserting a steel 
turkeys are usually better eating than skewer under the middle joint, run- 
hen turkeys, unless the hen is young, ning through the body, and coming 
small and plump. Old birds require a out under the middle joint on the 
longer cooking process than young other side. Cut a piece three-fourths 
ones. inch wide from the extra neck skin 

The bird should be killed, bled and and with it fasten the legs together at 
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picked immediately while warm, and the ends; or cross the drumsticks, 
this should all be done the day before tie securely with a long string and 
Thanksgiving so that the carcass will fasten to the tail. Place the wings 
have time to cool. Use a small point- close to the body and hold them by 
ed knife and work in the direction op- inserting a second skewer through the 
posite to that in which the feathers wing, body, and wing on the opposite 
lay to remove the pin feathers. side. Draw the neck skin under the 
Remove the hairs and down by hold- back and fasten with a small wooden 
ing the bird over a flame (from gas, skewer. Turn the bird on its breast. 
alcohol or burning paper) and con- Cross the string attached to the tail 
stantly changing its position until all piece and draw it around each end of 
parts of the surface have been ex- the lower skewer;. again cross the 
posed to the flame. Work quickly! string and draw around each end of 
Next cut through the skin around the the upper skewer; fasten the string 
leg one and one-half inches below the in a knot and cut off the ends. If an 
leg joint, Care being taken not to cut incision was made in the breast of the 
the tendons; place the leg at this cut bird in removing the crop, this must 
over the edge of the board, press be sewed up if the best possible ap- 
downward to snap the bone, then take pearance is to be secured. It is really 
the foot in’the right hand, holding best to make only one incision. It 
the bird firmly in left hand, and pull may be advisable to sew up the other 
off the foot and with it the tendons. In incision temporarily even though the 
old birds the tendons must be drawn bird has not been stuffed, thus keep- 
pent ma rien x 4 best oy ay] ing the fowl in shape. 
y using a steel skewer: If the fow 
needs washing, this should be done be- Baste Frequently 

On the morrow, when ready to be- 


fore the skin is cut. pa 
: gin the actual roasting process, place 

Save. the Giblets the turkey on its side on a rack ina 
Make an incision through the skin large dripping pan or roaster without 
just back of the breastbone and suf- a lid, rub the entire surface with salt, 
ficiently large to admit the hand. With and spread the breast, legs and wings 
the hand remove the entrails, heart, with a butter-and-flour paste. For the 
liver, windpipe, crop, gizzard, lungs paste, rub one-third cup of butter until 
and kidneys. The latter lie in the creamy and mix in one-fourth cup of 
hollow near the end of the back bone. flour. Dredge the bottom of the pan 
The liver should be handled with care, with flour. Place the bird in a hot 
as the gall bladder lies on the under oven, and when the flour on the tur- 
surface of its right lobe, and this key begins to brown, reduce the heat 
must be taken out without breaking, and baste every 15 minutes until the 
as a small quantity of the bile which it turkey is cooked. The time required 
contains would impart a bitter flavor will vary but the average is three 
to all parts with which it came in con- hours for a 10-pound turkey. For bast- 
tact. Draw down the neck skin and ing, use one-half cup of butter melted 
cut off the neck close to the body, in one-half cup boiling water, and after 
leaving the skin long enough to fasten this is used, baste with the fat in the 
under the back. Remove the oil bag. pan. Pour boiling water in the pan 
Then wash the bird by allowing cold during the cooking as needed to pre- 
water to run through it, but do not vent the flour from burning. Turn the 
allow the bird to soak in the water. turkey frequently, so that it may 
Wipe inside and out, looking carefully brown evenly. If the bird is browning 
to make sure that everything has been too fast, cover with buttered paper to 
withdrawn. If there is a disagreeable prevent burning. Careful attention 
odor by any chance, wash the fowl in- and constant basting is necessary to 
side and out with soda water and then insure perfect results in the roasting 
rinse thoroughly. ‘ process. 
The gizzard should be opened care- 
fully, cleaned and saved to go with Prepare Ample Stuffing 
the heart and liver to form the gib- When the turkey has been in the 
lets. Remove-the gall bladder from oven about two hours, it is ready to be 
the liver. The giblets should be wash- stuffed. Some cooks believe in stuff- 
ed carefully, then boiled to form sea- ing the bird before it is placed in the 
soning and broth for the dressing or oven, but others think that the dress- 
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KURTZMANN 


The Piano That Endures 




















A Favorite For 


Three Generations 







Ever since Christtan Kurtzmann 
made his first piano, 79 years ago, 
the Kurtzmann has been a favored 
instrument wherever good music is 
known. 










To own a Kurtzmann is to obtain 
as splendid a musical instrument 
as man can make, to have a piano 
that is an artistic as well as a mu- 
sical masterpiece, and to make a 
good investment because’ the 
Kurtzmann is “far higher in value 
than it is in price.” 










Buy a Kurtzmann now and you 
will enjoy it as long as you live. 


Waite for Catalog 


Know how enduring quality is built 
into this famous piano. The cata-, 
log will tell you— 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


Established 1848 


526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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All on 
Mac- 
Millan’s 
“Bowdoin” 
wear 


The 
Old Reliable 





nnn Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Brown’s 2a» Jacket 


Here’s a radiogram Brown has received 
from the ‘Bowdoin’: ‘“‘Ran from wart 
weather into field of icebergs and Arctic 
atmosphere in Straits of Belle Isle. Everyone 
on ‘‘Bowdoin” thoroughly enjoying the warm 
comfort of their Brown's ch Jackets. 
They are wonderful garments, Mailing pic- 
tures from Labrador coast.’’ 


Just the garment for rough work in cold 
weather on the farm. Three styles—coat 
with or without collar, and vest. 


Ask Your Dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 








gravy. The neck and tips of wings ing is more likely to be “soggy” from 
that have been cut off may also be the long cooking. Each one will have 
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to experiment and decide which 
method she prefers. The first method 
pas this advantage—it is easier to 
stuff a cold fowl than a hot one. The 
gtuffing should be prepared while the 
pird is roasting so that it is all ready 
when wanted. 

Cracker crumbs or stale bread 
crumbs are the usual foundation for 
stuffing. Dressing of this kind should 
be richly seasoned with salt, pepper, 
giblet broth, onion and sage. If the 
proth is desired for gravy, then hot 
water and butter may be used with 
good results. Many famous cooks de- 
gire some one other ingredient to com- 
plete their stuffing, such as chopped 
giblets, nuts and raisins, chopped 
blanched chestnuts, oysters, mashed 
potatoes, eggs, or sausages. It is all 
a matter of taste, but to the writer 
none is so good as the old-fashioned 
onion and sage stuffing. A large quan- 
tity of stuffing will be needed to fill a 
turkey properly. 


Sew Up Incision 


To stuff the turkey, lay it on its 
back and put stuffing by spoonfuls up 
into the neck end, using enough to fill 
the skin so that the bird will look 
plump when served. When cracker 
stuffing is used, allowance must be 
made for the swelling of the crackers, 
otherwise the skin may burst during 
cooking. Put the remaining stuffing in 
the body cavity until it is full. Then 
sew up the incision, bringing the edges 
carefully together. Place the fowl in 
the oven and complete the roasting 
process. 

In preparing the bird for serving, 
remove string and skewers, arrange on 
its back on a large, hot platter, and 
garnish with parsley, celery tips, or 
disks of carrots in a ring around the 
bird. Place before Father for carving. 





Perfect Cranberry Sauce 


e——. bright red cranberries 
of large uniform size several days 
before Thanksgiving and make them 
up into sauce and jelly in advance so 
that they will be all ready for service 
when needed. 

Pick over and wash the .berries. 
Measure, so as to determine the cgr- 
rect amount of sugar to be used. Place 
in granite saucepan, cover with hot 
water to which a pinch of soda has 
been added, bring to the boiling point, 
pour off the soda solution and rinse 
the fruit. This process removes the 
surplus acid and bitterness, thus in- 
suring a mild-flavored sauce. Then 
cover the berries with fresh boiling 
water (the water should be just vis- 
ible between the berries), and add one 
and one-fourth cups of sugar to three 
cups of cranberries. Cook slowly un- 
til berries are clear and soft, stirring 
occasionally. 


Seal with Paraffin 

If the sauce is prepared some 
time before “The Big Day” it should 
be placed while hot in sterilized jars, 
sealed with paraffin when cold and 
stored until wanted. If made but a 
day or two previous, a large crystal 
bowl suitable for table service should 
be filled two-thirds full and set aside 
to “jell” till wanted. The remainder 
may be sealed up for future use. 

Some housewives prefer cranberry 
jelly to cranberry sauce. The jelly is 
usually served as individual moulds on 
lettuce leaves, in which case it takes 
the place of salads. For the jelly, the 
cranberries are picked over, washed, 
Sweetened and cooked as for the 
sauce, Then the fruit is put through 
&@ sieve to remove the skins (this real- 
ly seems wasteful to Ye Editor). The 
jelly” is then poured while still hot 
into low jelly tubs or other moulds, 
cooled, waxed and stored till needed. 


Thanksgiving Recipes 


R ECIPES for new “goodies” or new 
recipes for time-honored favorites 
are always welcomed and appreciated 
for the holiday time. 
te Perfection Salad 
e two packages of lemon Jello 
by ies aa slightly less than 1 pt. of liquid 
to each package, but following directions 
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sign - for mud 
and cold 


Get this extra protection plus extra 
wear from pressure-toughened rubber 


XTRA life, more strength, added toughness are 
pressed into Goodrich Hi-Press Rubber Footwear 


when it is made. That’s why thousands of folks on zo 
farms are getting sure protection—and more months No. 
° 407 
of wear—from the Hi-Press brand. ~ 
. s t 
You find this name on boots, gaiters, galoshes, rub- site 
. . 10. 
bers—all kinds of rubber footwear for farm use and in 216 


orchards. And you find big, thick soles of live, springy Below: 
rubber — strong, honest reinforcements —and real 


comfort in every pair. 


Women can also have Hi-Press protection. On ga- 
loshes or stylish light rubbers the name means that 
extra wear is pressed in the rubber. And ZIPPERS— 
with the genuine smooth-gliding HOOKLESSFASTENER 


—also have pressure-toughened soles. 


The Hi-Press brand is in such demand that over fifty 
thousand dealers in towns and cities of every size 


can supply you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Est. 1870 
Akron, O. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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A PAIR OF BOOTS 10c! SEND COUPON: 


Boys and Girls—think of the fun you can have 
with these real rubber Hi-Press Boots 2 4 inches 
high! Send 10c in stamps or coin, we'll mail 
them —~~y Please write plainly or print. Mail 
to “Boot desk A,”” The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, Obio. 
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on the package in other details. When 
the gelatine mixture is cooled but 
still liquid, add chopped celery, shredded 
cabbage, chopped sweet pickle, a bit of 
green pepper, chopped pimento for color, 
and chopped walnuts. Each ingredient 
should be finely cut, and the mixture 
should be blended well and then poured 
into low jelly glasses or other moulds 
suitable for individual salad service. If 
the mixture is not tart enough to suit the 
taste, a few drops of lemon juice or vine— 
gar may be added to the salad before 
moulding, or a tart dressing may be 
used. To prepare for serving, unmould 
on individual beds of lettuce on salad 
plates, garnish with pimento and top with 
zestful boiled dressing. 


Pear Salad 


Arrange halves of canned, drained pears 
on individual lettuce leaves, garnish with 
bits of pimento or Maraschino cherry, add 
a spoonful of boiled dressing diluted with 
— cream and sprinkle with chopped 
nuts, 


Thanksgiving Pudding 


% c. suet ° ¥% t. cinnamon 
% Ib. figs % t. nutmeg 
2% c. breadcrumbs %c. walnuts 
% c. milk % ce, raisins 
1c. brown sugar 2 T. flour 

1t. salt 4 eggs 


2t. baking powder 


Chop suet and work with the hand un- 
til creamy, then add finely chopped figs. 
Soak stale bread crumbs in milk, add 


eggs well beaten, sugar, salt and spices. 
Combine mixtures, add nut meats and 
raisins, chopped and dredged in_ flour. 
Sprinkie over baking powder and beat 
thoroughly. Turn into buttered mould 
and steam 3 hours. Serve either hot or 
cold with a good sauce. 


Date Sticks 


es 2 t. baking powder 
¥% c. nuts ¥% t. salt 
14% ¢c. sugar 1 t. vanilla 
% c. milk 1 pkg. dates 


Cream the egg yolks and sugar togeth- 
er, add milk and add 1% c. of flour, sift- 
ed.once before measuring and finally sift- 
ed with baking powder and salt. da 
dates and nuts chopped and floured, then 
flavoring, and finally fold in beaten egg 
whites. Bake in moderate oven in square 
cake pan until done and a nice golden 
brown. Leave in pan until cool, then cut 
in sticks and roll in powdered sugar. 


Simple Dessert 

Make your favorite type of cup cakes, 
adding cocoa, chopped dates, a generous 
quantity of spices, and chopped walnuts 
to your usual recipe. Bake in the form of 
large cup cakes in a moderate oven. When 
baked and somewhat cooled, arrange on 
dessert plates for individual service and 
top with sweetened, whipped cream flav= 
ored with vanilla. 


Lemon Sauce 


% c. sugar 2 T. butter 
1c. boiling water 1% T. lemon juice 
1 T. cornstarch Nutme 


Few grains salt 


Mix sugar and cornstarch, add water 
gradually, stirring constantly; boil five 
minutes, remove from_fire, and add but- 
ter, lemon juice and few gratings of nut- 
meg. Serve hot with steamed pudding. 


Fruit Cake 
% c. sugar 1 t. soda 
% c. butter 2% c. flour 


% c. light molasses 1 egg 
lc. sweet milk Spices 
Fruit and nuts 

Cream butter and sugar, add beaten ege 
and blend well. Dissolve soda in mo- 
lasses or milk and add liquid alternately 
with dry ingredients sifted together 
(flour and spices). Mix in generous por= 
tions of chopped and lightly floured cit- 
ron, candied orange and lemon peel, 
dates, raisins, candied cherries, almonds, . 
walnuts and any other suitable preserved 
or dried fruit. Blend well and turn into 
pan lined with greased, waxed paper. 
Bake 3 to 4 hours in very slow oven, or 
steam in closed pan for 3 hours and dry 
out in a slow oven for one hour. Bake 
several weeks before serving. Recipe 
makes one medium-sized cake. 





Table of Abbreviations 
1 t. equals one teaspoonful. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful (2 t.), 
1c. equals 1 cupful. 
1 pt. equals 1 pint (2 c.). 
1 oz, equals 1 ounce. 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound (16 0z.). 
1 pkg. equals 1 package. 

All Measures Level 
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/ Children love it 


BECAUSE Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter has_ that 
tempting nutty flavor, chil- 
dren love it. And they can 
have it, too—heaps of it. For 
this delightful food is both 
nourishing and digestible. 
Pack your child’s school box 
with sandwiches made with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


BeechNut 
\ Peanut Butter 
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No. 3151—Looking Slender. 

Pattern cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 3163—Cleverly Designed. 

Pattern cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 36 
inch size requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No, 624—Unusual Lines. 

Pattern cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 32-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 899—Graceful Lines, 

Pattern can be had in sizes 16, 18 
and 20 years, 36, 38, , 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 3155—For Smart Afternoons, 
Pattern cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
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The 36-inch size requires 2% yards of 
40-inch figured and 1% yards of 40- 
inch plain material. 

No, 356—Junier Dress. 

Pattern cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. The 8-year size requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 526—Grown-Up Style. 

Pattern cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. The 8-year size requires 2 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2853—Morning Dress. 

Pattern cut in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 4% yard 
of 6-inch material for vestee. 

No. 366—Smart Junior Frock. 

Pattern cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. The 8-year size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 417—Truly Practical. 

Pattern cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 


FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


22 East 18th St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Transplanting Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 4) 
trees have matured their growth fo; 

winter. 

If the soil is moist and the atmos. 
phere is humid, early autumn plant. 
ing gives good results under Missouy 
conditions. If the soil and air are 
dry in autumn, as is often the cage 
planting should be delayed untij 
growth starts in the spring. 


Root Formation of Early and Late 
Fali Planted Apple Trees 


The first new root growth on fal}. 
transplanted apple trees was observed 
from late December to early January 
in different years. In each case, the 
new growth has occurred on the roots 
below the frost line after the surface 
soil was frozen to a depth of a few 
inches. Spring transplanted apple 
trees have repeatedly been observed to 
put out leaves ahead of new roots, 
Once this new leaf growth wag 
formed, further progress was usually 
observed to be delayed until new root 
growth became established later ip 
the spring. Mortality of spring-plant. 
ed trees has apparently been due to 
loss of water through their leaves 
which started ahead of their roots. 


Root Formation of Spring-Transplanted 
Apple Trees 


Winter Growth of Fruit Tree Roots, 
—A study of the resumption of root 
growth of spring-transplanted trees 
should be associated with what is 
known of the normal root growth of 
trees whose roots have not been dis. 
turbed by transplanting. Observations 
at the Missouri Experiment Station 
indicate that the root systems of es. 
tablished fruit trees have no _ such 
definite rest period as do their tops, 
Repeated observations of fruit trees 
taken up at intervals from the time 
they shed their leaves in the fall until 


root growth continues after the trees 
shed their leaves; that it may prog- 
ress slowly, below the frost Tine, at 
any time during the winter; and that 
rapid root growth begins in spring, 
especially on roots near the surface, 
before the buds begin growth. On un- 
disturbed trees, this growth progresses 
mainly from the tips of the finer 
roots. 

Effect of Operation of Transplanting 
on Root Growth.— Observation 
of transplanted trees shows that the 
operation of transplanting is followed 
by a cessation of root growth which 
lasts over a considerable period, no 
matter how carefully the work is 
done. On _ fall-planted trees, root 
growth-is resumed before mid-winter, 
below the frost line. On spring-plant- 
ed trees, root growth is delayed until 
after the buds start and is resumed 
mainly from the larger roots nearest 
the surface of the soil, which first re- 
ceive warmth, Regardless of the sea- 
son of transplanting, the small fibrous 
roots rarely resume growth but for 
the most part wither away and be- 
come an incumbrance to the trans- 
planted tree. 

Difference Between Early and Late 
Spring Planting.—Very little  differ- 
ence has been observed at this sta- 
tion between the results of early and 
late spring planting, provided the 
trees are equally dormant when 
planted. Dormant fruit trees from 
cold storage have been planted out 
with good results as late as June 3. 
Trees should be dug from the nursery 
before their buds start and kept dor- 
mant until they can be set in the or- 
chard. No advantage has been ob- 
served in very early spring setting ex- 
cept that of getting the work out of 
the way. If the soil is too wet to 
work well in early spring, setting may 
be delayed, if the trees can be kept 
dormant. | 
Holding Trees Dormant for 

Spring Planting 
Storage.— Most nurserymen have 
storage facilities in which they are 
able to hold trees dormant until they 
are shipped for planting. Once they 
are received by the orchardist, they 
are usually heeled-in unless conditions 
admit of setting them as soon as they 
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South of the 


(Continued from page 5) 


strongly approved of the program of 
the Calles administration. 


The Educational System 


Along with the agrarian program 
and as a third part of it, an educa- 
tional system is being developed. This 
calls for the building of an agricultural 
college in each state and for the con- 
struction of a graduate school at a 
central point. Four of these colleges 
are already in operation and five more 
are being built. The others will be 
added as rapidly as possible. 

We visited two of these schools and 
they are really inspiring institutions. 
One at Celaya, state of Guanajuato, 
was opened last year. It cost about 
$1,000,000, including 3000 acres of 
good land. It consists of a main build- 
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He is a 


Muris, 
agricultural sehook at Celaya. 
graduate of the Mississippi Agricultural 
College and is wielding a powerful influ- 
ence for good in the upbuilding of Mexico 


Enrique (Henry) 


ing and several smaller buildings, in- 
cluding barns for the _ different 
branches, warehouses, houses for the 
faculty members, etc. The buildings 
are all modern in character and would 
be a credit to any state in this coun- 
try. 

The school opened last fall with 165 
students, and its capacity is only 200. 
Preference is given to*peon boys 
whose fathers are agrarians. These 
boys are fairly young. Apparently the 
requirements are not high. The boys 
sleep in the dormitories and take their 
meals in the college mess halls. Even 
dental service is furnished them. The 
boys spend half of their time in class- 
rooms and half in the field in practical 
work. 

The aim of the government is to 
have the equipment substantial enough 
in these colleges to inspire the boys 
with a desire to go back home and 
better the conditions in their homes 
and communities and yet not so elabo- 
rate as to suggest impracticability. It 
seemed to me very good judgment was 
being shown in the type of equipment 
selected. It is said that some of the 
boys find the change so great that 
after a few weeks they go back home. 
However, many of them return again 
later, finding that they cannot be 
Satisfied without more education. 

Another school that we visited was 
located at El Mexe in the state of 
Hidalgo. It was opened last Novem- 
ber and now has 156 pupils. There 
are 1300 acres of land, 1200 of which 
are irrigated. The buildings are thor- 
oughly modern and practical. The 
School is being operated along the 
Same general plan as that at Celaya. 

Along with this system of agricul- 
tural education, public school educa- 
tion is being rapidly promoted in 
Mexico. When the Calles administra- 
tion came into power, there were only 
960 public schools in operation 
throughout Mexico, The administra- 


Rio Grande 


tion has authorized the establishment 
of additional schools at the rate of 
1000 a year. It is said that practically 
every one of these schools is crowded 
to capacity at their opening. 

This system of education made a 
profound impression on our party. It 
showed that all of the important fac- 
tors were being considered and that a 
well rounded, practical program was 
being developed. While the Calles 
administration has its critics, there is 
none of them, so far as I could learn, 
who will not concede that the educa- 
tional system is sound and fully justi- 
fied. 

The Irrigation Projects 

A fourth phase of the agrarian pro- 
gram consists in the development of 
irrigation projects. Six projects are 
already built or’ are being built and 
nine others are contemplated. About 
2,000,000 acres will be brought under 
irrigation in 10 years under the pres- 
ent plan, about 500,000 of which will be 
completed during the Calles adminis- 
tration. 

We visited one of these projects in 
the state of Hidalgo. The dam is built 
across a narrow valley and is 400 
meters long and 32 meters high. It 
consists of a central core of masonry 
faced in front with earth and gravel 
and on the rear by large loose stones. 
It backs up the water for 17 miles, 
holds 75,000,000 cubic meters of water 
when full and will irrigate 24,000 
hectares of land for an entire season 
in a section which receives five to six 
inches of rain a year. The cost was 
1,600,000 pesos or about $500,000. This 
is a surprisingly low price. A similar 
project ir the United States would 
cost several times as much. 

No one can study the agrarian pro- 
gram of Mexico from an impartial 
standpoint without being profoundly 
impressed by it, in my opinion. The 
methods bkeing employed appear to 
strike at the very heart of the great 
problems of Mexico. The program, if 
continued ‘along the lines now being 
employed, should bring about impor- 
tant changes in that country in no 
long time. If it does not bring about 
better things for Mexico and its 
struggling people, then I question 
whether there is any hope of a great 
future for that country. 





The Right of Property 
Owners to Kill De- 


structive Pests 
(Continued from page 3) 
particularly to persons who are free 
from fault. 
Summary 

To summarize the situation, a prop- 
erty owner may without liability kill 
wild or game animals which are pro- 
tected by statute, where the act of 
killing is. necessary to protect his 
property. The animals may be killed 
by the use of traps, poison, guns and 
other means. But where traps or 
poison are used; great care must be 
exercised that injury is not caused 
animals of the owners of adjoining 
property. 

If the animal is wild by nature and 
has been tamed by its captor, the 
rights of a property owner to kill it 
are governed by the laws that relate 
to domestic animals. 

Domestic animals may be killed 
without liability in defense of prop- 
erty only where the injury cannot 
be prevented by other methods. 





RECIPES for preparing apples in 
numerous forms are contained ina 
bulletin which may be secured from 
the College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
Universitiy, New Brunswick, N. J. Di- 
rections are also given which will help 
one in selecting varieties of apples 
best suited for cooking. The author 
is Marie Doermann. 





Hubby—I miss the old cuspidor since 
it’s gone. 
Wifey—You missed it before—that’s 
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and convenience of sparkling, 27 Wp 
running water at theturnofa ¥F% ih AN 

faucet—water in abundance, liter- J f Hs 
ally at your finger-tips—in the house, 
the stables, the barnyard! Consider the time and energy saved, 
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instant of the day or night—is available to youthrough one of the famous 


MYERS 


Self Oiling Water Systems 


Think of a Myers Water System in terms of.a 
bracing shower bath after a hot day’s work in the 
fields— in terms of quickly washed dinner dishes — 
of running water in barn and feed lot—of unfail- 














Mi 


4 


aa CELP-CNS ing fire protection. A Myers Water System will be 
+ 6 | =: RESIDENCE the most permanent, the most satisfactory and the 
i WATER SYSTEM} most valuable investment you have ever made. 

" WATER UNE Myers Self-Oiling Water Systems and Power Pumps 


wigs enna are made in a wide variety of styles to meet every 


requirement of water supply and water service. | 


Whether you require 200 gallons an hour or 10,000—an outfit for } 
a deep or shallow well — for operation by hand, wind, gas engine j 
or electric current from any source—there is a Myers built for \ 

your specie needs! And all Myers Systems are thoroughly | 
reliable. You are assured of complete satisfaction from 
any outfit you select from the ‘‘World’s Headquarters for 
Pumps Water Systems.” 





—_— 


For a demon- ft youn tiated dealer, or write 





Manufacturers for more than fifty years of Myers Pumps 
for Every Purpose. Hay Tools and Door Hangers 
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. 
Guard Your Savings! 

we you have surplus funds to invest, play safe! 

Invest in Federal Land Bank Bonds—safer than 
any single first farm mortgage. Back of these Bonds are 
mortgages on more than 400,000 farms valued at over 
twice the amount loaned upon them. The prompt 
payment of principal and interest is guaranteed jointly 


by the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined 
capital and reserves of more than $70,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can secure these Bonds at any 
Federal Land Bank, or from the Fiscal 
Agent, in denominations of $40, $100, 


stration see your | GB . Ai ws today for ( 
nearest Myers Cosco wend new catalog. 

J The F. E. Myers & Bro.Company } 
150 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio §} 

\ 
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federal Land Bank 
f Bonds 






















F et Lend $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Read- 

homes ice ily saleable; excellent collateral. 

a 

; Over a billion dollars’ worth of these 
| a a ay 3 Bonds are in the hands of investors, 
Columbia, S. C. including more than one hundre 
Houston, Texas million dollars in the United States 
Peay ag Government Insurance fund. Sea- 
Cues . Nebr. soned by ten years’ test. Interest al- 
} erm oH _ ways paid the day it is due. 
Oprin: eld, Se 
~ ——_ Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular 
Wichita, Kan. No, 16, “Financing the Farmer,” to 





Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 


31 Nassau St NEW YORK CITY ‘ 
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why it’s gone,—Pathfinder. 
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LATHAM 


RED RASPBERRY 
The Country’s Greatest Late Red 


Write for new low ices on Mosaic Free Stock. 
nie "THE DANIELS NURSERY CO. 
Long Lake, - . Minnesota 














PEACH 2507210 4 
APPLE JREES.. 


Lots by Express, Freight or Percel Post 
— se. Berries, se, Nuts, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. in colors FREE 
TENN, NURSERY CO., Bex 10 TENK, 


TEN MAGAZINES fe: 
fa The smartest, most interesting, entertaining and 


instructive Magazine in America! 20 yo for 





only 10c. Special introductory offer, 


BE zine like it. Full ofimportant facts, pictures and 
0 the best, most popularfiction. For = ——- 
the family, Send name, address & le 
The Pathfinder, Dept. R-132 Washington, D.C. 














Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 

SPECIAL NOTICE . 

1 advertising copy, discontinuance ordets 
pa Bans of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue, 

Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD, PEOPLE 

must eat. Federal distributors make big money, 
$3000 yearly and up. No capital or experience 
needed; guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be 
returned. We furnish you with sample case, 
license and free samples for customers. Sure 
repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now! 
Federal Pure Food Co., W-2307 Archer, Chicago. 


TAKE ORDERS FOR COFFEE, FLOUR, DRIED 
fruits, canned goods, meat, staple groceries, 
toilet articles, paints, tires, auto and tractor oils. 
No capital or bond required. We deliver and col- 
lect. Permanent business. Big pay. Write at 
once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept. 71, Chicago. 


AGENTS—$240 MONTH. BONUS BESIDES. IN- 

troduce finest line silk hosiery, Guaranteed 7 
months. We furnish auto and give you fine silk 
hosiery for your own use. New plan gets business 
fast. Samples furnished. Write quick. Better- 
knit Textile Co., Silk-704, Greenfield, Ohio, 


AGENTS—NEW PLAN, MAKES IT EASY TO 

earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
direct to wearer. No capital or exgerience need- 
ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 
for real samples. Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way, New York. 
EASY TO SELL GROCERIES, AUTO OILS, TO 

consumers from samples. Big pay in advance. 
Liberal credit. We pay freight. Capital or ex- 
perience upnecessary. Loverin & Browne, K-1511 
S. State, Chicago. 


AGENTS—WE START YOU IN BUSINESS AND 
help you succeed. No capital or experience 
needed. Spare or full time. You can earn 
$100 weekly. Write Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way, New York, 
AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR 
goods and distribute free samples to consumers; 
90c an hour; write for full particulars. Ameri- 
can Products Co., 9543 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
WE 
expenses to 
powder, Buss-Beach 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 
Kan. 


























PAY $48 A WEEK, FURNISH AUTO AND 
introduce our soap and washing 
Company, Dept. A-150, 











DOGS 


HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAP. 
Kennels, A-5, Herrick, Ll. 
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FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


FRUIT GROWING- IN THE OZARK REGION 
of Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas 
has a big advantage in having soil and climate 
ideally adapted to fruit and berry culture. The 
gentle slopes of the Ozarks with its fine grained 
clay soil, abundant rainfall, miid winters, early 
springs, make the Ozarks ideal for the fruit 
grower. The nearby cities of St. Louis, Kamsas 
City and Memphis provide great markets. The 
healthful climate, pure mountain spring water, 
the fine spirit of .co-operation, prosperous and 
growing communities, good schools and hard sur- 
faced roads make a delightful home-land. Land 
can still be bought at reasonable prices that will 
insure good profits on grapes, strawberries, apples, 
small fruits and vegetables. Write for more 
facts. Frisco Railway, 8588 Frisco Building, St. 
Louis, Missouri. . 
WEST LOUISIANA AND EAST TEXAS. 
usual attractions to parties seeking locations 
for general farming, stock raising, dairying, 
poultry raising, fruit and commercial truck 
growing, opportunities for business in manufac- 
turing and mercantile lines are to be found 
along the Kansas City Southern Railway. Write 
for a free copy of Louisiana and Texas booklet 
to J. F. Newsom, Agricultural Development 
Agent, Room 407 Kansas City Southern Railway 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 
—If you are interested now. or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘How 
to Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.” California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
LAND AND HOME OWNERS—NUT GROWING 
farm, garden and horticultural clubs should 
have our lantern slide lecture on hardy nut cul- 
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Oil Burners for House Heat 


"THE USE of oil for house heating 

has grown in popularity during the 
last few years. There have been a 
number of reasons for this. Chief 
among them are: first, the elimination 
of the chore of taking care of a fur- 
nace. The use of an oil burner makes 
house heating almost entirely an auto- 
matic operation; the temperature of 
the rooms is maintained automatical- 
ly and the oil is fed to the flame au- 
tomatically. The second reason for 
the popularity of oil hurning furnaces 
is the freedom from dirt. No dirty 
coal and no ashes exert a strong ap- 
peal. There is also some satisfaction 
in being relieved from the uncertain- 
ties of an adequate coal supply. Near- 
ly every year the coal strikes and 
rumors of coal strikes make one won- 
der if a winter supply of coal will be 
available. There seems to be little 
thought in the minds of those install- 
ing oil burners relative to the ade- 
quacy of the oil supply or what it 
may cost in the future. 

The oil used in practically all burn- 
ers is commonly known as distillate 
or fuel oil. About 68 per cent of the 
total crude oil from the wells of the 
southwestern part of the United 
States is classed as fuel oil. With 
the enormous quantity of gasoline and 
lubricating oil available, it would 
seem that there should be an ample 
supply of this kind of fuel oil for 
many years to come. 

Fuel oil in its liquid condition is 
not a satisfactory fuel, as it burns 
with a dirty smoke and is objection 
able. In order to secure satisfactory 
burning, the oil must be changed into 
a vapor by the application of heat or 
atomized by means of pressure or 
other mechanical methods. Atomizing 
amounts to the same thing as vapor- 
izing, as the liquid is broken up into 
very small drops that form a mist or 
spray of finely divided oil particles. 

There are on the market a number 
of types of oil burners for use in fur- 
naces and stoves, varying in the meth- 
od employed to prepare the fuel for 
combustion. They operate upon one 
or the other of two broad principles; 
namely, the vaporization or the atomi- 
zation of the oil prior to burning. 
Burners may be classified then either 
as vaporizing or atomizing. 

The gravity feed type of burner is 
the simplest, very often consisting 
of merely one or two rough castings 
set inside the furnace. This type uses 
a hot plate to vaporize the oil. The 
plate is preheated either by a wick 
soaked in oil and ignited or by a con- 
tinuous burning gas flame. In either 
case the plate is heated to a tempera- 
ture sufficient to vaporize the oil 
which falls upon it. In the simplest 
type the preheating of the plate must 
be looked after and the torch applied 
manually. The use of a gas jet makes 
possible an automatic control. 
Although the vaporizing type of 
burner is simple in construction, its 
operation is not always perfect, since 
it is difficult to mix the air and the 
vaporized fuel in the correct propor- 
tions. Heavy fuel oils do not give 
best results; it is necessary that the 
oil evaporate readily to get a mixture 
of fuel and air that will burn satis- 
factorily. . 

The atomizing type of oil burners 
may be subdivided into those which 
break up the oil by purely mechanical 
devices and those which atomize the 
oil by use of compressed air. In one 
mechanical type, the oil is put under 
pressure and forced through a very 
small opening to break it up into mi- 
nute particles, and it enters the fur- 
nace as a vapor spray. Air is sup- 
plied by a blower or pump and is so 
regulated as to bring about the proper 
combustion of the fuel. 

In another type of mechanical 
atomizing burner, the oil is broken up 





ture on their winter program. Write for appoint- 
mente and nut growing literature. John W. 
Hershey, Nut Tree Nurseries, Downingtown, Pa. 


by being thrown from the periphery 
of a revolving disk or cup. The disk 


Engineering for the Fruit Grower 
: By E. W. Lehmann 









or cup speed is relatively high and is 
obtained by positive drive from an 
electric motor. 

The spray type of atomizing burner 
consists of air and oil nozzles so ar- 
ranged that air supplied by a motor- 
driven compressor blows directly over 
the oil nozzle and creates a partial 
vacuum. The oil is drawn up from 
the supply reservoir by the vacuum 
thus formed and is atomized or 
broken into minute particles by the 
spray of air, in preparation for igni- 
tion. The rate of feed is governed by 
the air pressure and the size of the 
nozzle openings. 

To ignite the mixture of oil and air, 
either a gas flame or electric igni- 
tion is used. Since electricity can be 
used for igniting the fuel, this sys- 
tem of heating is adapted for country 
use. Many new farm houses as well 
as city homes are being equipped with 
oil burners. While the expense of 
operating is-somewhat greater than 
the cost of operating a coal furnace, 
the advantages are such that many 
people are willing to pay the differ- 
ence in cost. 





Making Our Houses More 
Comfortable 


MUc# of the heat produced by our 
stoves and furnaces is _ lost 
through the walls. of our houses due 
to poor construction and inadequate 
insulation. There are many insulat- 
ing materials now on the market, and 
the cost is no longer prohibitive. In 
many houses the lining of the attic 
not only provides a play room for the 
children or a good sleeping room but 
also makes the remainder of the 
house cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. 

In some houses the attic is not 
floored; in such houses the loss of heat 
through the ceiling is enormous. 
There are on the market types of in- 
sulating materials which can be 
bought in bulk by the ton. This ma- 
terial may be spread between attic 
joists to a depth of about two inches; 
it is leveled off and then sprinkled, 
making a hard surface. This forms 
virtually a blanket over the entire 
ceiling, which keeps the house much 
more comfortable. The beauty of this 
kind of insulating material is that it 
can be easily applied by anyone. Ma- 
terial of this sort is also used in walls 
between the plaster and outside 
sheathing. 

The house of the future with its in- 
sulated walls and ceiling will not only 
be more comfortable in winter and in 
summer, but the size and operating 
cost of its heating plant will be con- 
siderably less than in houses as now 
built. It has been estimated that the 
money saved in the operation of the 
heating plant alone would pay for the 
insulation ih a very few years. 





Transplanting Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 18) 


are received. If wet soil or other cir- 
cumstance delays planting, the trees 
may put out their leaves while heeled- 
in. If the trees start growth while 
heeled-in in the trench, they are likely 
to suffer when transplanted, due to 
loss of water through the leaves be- 
fore the roots become established. 
Rehandling.—If it becomes neces- 
sary to hold trees in the trench for 
late spring planting, they may be kept 
dermant by rehandling as: often as the 
buds show signs of starting into 
growth. As the buds begin to swell, 
the trees may be lifted from the 
trench, turned over to expose their 
opposite sides to the sun, and heeled- 
in again. Usually this delays the 
growth of the buds from 10 days to 
two weeks. If trees are handled in 
this way as often as is necessary, they 
may be held dormant for planting 


American Fruit Grower Magazin, 







until very late spring, when the gojj 
becomes dry and warm enough to ip. 
duce the roots to start simultaneously 
with the leaves after they are set. Re. 
handling should be avoided if possible, 
as trees transplanted without rehap. 
dling usually succeed best. 





Ralph Rees Returns from 
Western States 


RALPH W. REES, president of the 
American Pomological Society, ra. 
cently returned from a two months’ 
investigation on the Pacific Coast. He 
studied the grape industry in partio. 
ular and plans to write a bulletin on 
the subject for the New York Centra] 
Railway, with which he is employed, 
He states that he found apple growers 
in the Wenatchee and Yakima valleys 
quite optimistic. They have a crop 
of excellent quality and the tonnage 
will be slightly heavier than was indi- 
cated by early summer reports. Pear 
growers fared well this year. Prac. 
tically all of the crop was sold on an 
f. o. b. basis or to coast canneries, 








Classified Advertising 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


IMPROVED FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNB.- 

sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing. 
ton and Oregon. Make a trip and see the growing 
crops. Cheap round trip homeseeker's tickets 
Write for free books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 973, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

















FARM WANTED 
WANTED—HEAR FROM OWNER GOOD FARM 
for sale. Cash price, particulars. D. F. Bush, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED — GIRLS-WOMEN, 17 UP. 
Gown Making at home, $35.00 week. Learg 
while earning. Sample Lessons Free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Imstitute, Dept. S 545, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















LEARN 








FOR SALE 
VIRGIN WOOL YARN FOR SALE BY MAND- 
facturer at bargain. Samples free. | a. & 
Bartlett, Harmony, Maine. 


be HELP WANTED 
MEN - WOMEN, 18 UP. U. S. GOVERNMENT 
Jobs. $1,140 to $3,300 year. Steady work. 
Common education sufficient. 25 coached free. 
Write today sure for full particulars. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. 3-79, Rochester, N. Y. 
MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125-200 
month and home furnished; permanent; hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write Norton, 202 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 























MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers, magazines, Experience unneces- 
sary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 979, St. 
Louis, Mo. 











MOTORCYCLES 


USED MOTORCYCLES. ALL MODELS. EASY 
payments. Free catalog. Western Motorcycle 
Co., 908 E, 15th, Kansas City, Mo. 


NURSERY Ry 
PEACH TREES, $5.00 PER 100 AND UP. APPLE 

















trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, 
express. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, 
berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. Free catalog in colors. Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Box 101, Cleveland, Tenn. 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 5C AND UP; 

grapevines, 3c, best varieties. Catalog free of 


fruits, berries and ornamentals. Benton County 


Nursery, Box 211, Rogers, Ark, 

PEACH TREES FOR SALE. FIRST CLASS 
stock, Attractive prices. The Shiloh Nursery, 

Shiloh, Georgia. 











PLANTS 

CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY PLANTS 
(twice inspected), $1.50 per hundred; $12 per 

thousand. S. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 


PERSONAL 5 
RHEUMATISM—I WILL GLADLY TELL ANY- 
one how I was cured in four days after two 
years’ terrible suffering. It makes no difference 
what form you have, what you've tried or how 
long standing. Send name and address today. 
Dept. Z, Box 147, Little Rock, Ark. 




















RABBITS 
MAKE BIG PROFITS WITH 





CHINCHILLA 








rabbits. Real money makers. Weite for facts. 
846 Conrad’s Ranch, nver, Colo. 
RADIOS 





600 MILE RADIO, $2.95 POSTPAID. NEEDS 
no tubes, batteries, or electrical current. Over 
. homes have them. Picture and folder 
sent free. National Radio Sales Co., Fullet 
Bldg., Wichita, Kansas. 


TOBACCO 


SUN-CURED TOBACCO, FINE FLAVOR, MADB 
sweet and mellow by sun-curing in old-fashioned 














way. Ten pounds two dollars. Natural Leaf 
Tobacco Farms, Owensb Kentucky. 
TOBACCO—KENTUCKY SWEETLEAF. MEL 





low. Aged. Smoking 15 pounds $1.65; Chew- 





ng, $2.25. Pay when received. Ernest Choate, 
Wingo, Kentucky. 
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By H. F. Wilson 





Queen Bees 


Fok MORE than 150 years, beekeep- 
ers and scientists have been try- 
ing to work out a method for con- 
trolled mating of queen bees. Many 
simple and elaborate schemes have 
been tried but without any satisfac- 
tory degree of success. In recent 
years, Charles W. Quinn, of LaBelle, 
Fla., has apparently solved this prob- 
lem, doing it entirely by hand. But 
the details of Mr. Quinn’s method 
have not yet been given publicity. 

A definite method of controlled 
mating is now known, however, and a 
complete description of the method, 
with illustrations, has been published 
by the American Bee Journal of Ham- 
ilton, Ill. This accomplishment was 
brought about by Dr. L. R. Watson, a 
scientist and beekeeper now con- 
nected with the Genetics Department 
of Cornell University. Although the 
method appears to be somewhat com- 
plicated and must be carried out by 
the aid of a microscope, there is no 
reason why any beekeeper, with a 
good eye and a steady hand, cannot 
follow Dr. Watson’s method for con- 
trolled mating of breeding queens. As 
one would expect, some of the instru- 
ments used in this work are quite 
delicate and it is necessary to be quite 
experienced in manipulating them to 
do the work successfully. 

The method of manipulation is to 
fasten the queen to a slanting block, 
the upper side of which contains a 
series of grooves properly cut out so 
that the queen can be held in posi- 
tion while the operation is taking 
place. The queen is laid in this 
groove with her back toward the 
board and then she is fastened tightly 
in place by several strands of fine 
silken thread. 

In selecting the drone for mating 
purposes, Dr. Watson has found that 
there is quite a difference among the 
drones and that some are more suit- 
able for the purpose in hand than oth- 
ers. After the proper drone has been 
selected, the male is forced to ejacu- 
late and the sperm sack is removed 
by means of a very fine pair of scis- 
sors. The sperm is removed from the 
sack by means of a fine glass syringe 
and introduced into the vagina of the 
queen. 

If the proper care is used in con- 
trolled mating, the process will be as 
satisfactory as in nature. One of the 
most interesting facts which Dr. Wat- 
son has determined in his work is that 
it is not necessary for a queen to be 
mated prior to her fifteenth day, 
which is the general belief of bee- 
keepers and many scientists. He be- 
lieves that queens may be mated suc- 


culture have issued a chart with 10 
colored figures explaining standard 
honey grades, so that in the future 
the grading of comb honey may be 
greatly simplified. 

Four grades are shown, illustrated 
by eight color plates, two of fancy, 
four of No. 1 and two of No. 2, which 
show the differences as to color, sur- 
face, open cells, propolis, markings 
and stains on wood. This chart is a 
very valuable addition to comb honey 
grading, and if possible every bee- 
keeper who is producing comb honey 
should make an effort to secure a 
copy. It is our understanding that 
copies of this chart may be obtained 
by writing to the Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory, 423 Dorset avenue, Chevy 
Chase Station, Washington, D. C. 


The Care of Comb Honey 


D°? NOT store comb honey in rooms 
where the temperature falls be- 
low the freezing point, and remember 
that it is far better if the temperature 
is not allowed to fluctuate more than 
10 to 20 degrees. Comb honey kept 
in high temreratures will not granulate 
for a long period of time and may be 
kept in excellent shape long past the 
regular marketing season. 








Important Notes on 


Winter Care of Bees 


F YOUR BEES are wintered out-of- 

doors, be sure that they are placed 
behind a good windbreak. 

If there is any danger of your bees 
suffering from dysentery, there is still 
time to help the situation by feeding 
a 10-pound pail of sugar syrup to each 
colony of bees. 

Good winter stores are important, 
and if they are contained in each 
colony, the bees will winter success- 
fully, regardless of the amount of 
packing material or the bee cellar, un- 
less, of course, abnormal and detri- 
mental conditions are allowed to de- 
velop. 

Bees may be fed in the bee cellar 
without harm, and it is better to do 
this than to feed bees out-of-doors if 
freezing weather continues. 

Stack colonies that are low in stores 
on top of the piles and invert a pail 
feeder on top of the frames of each 
colony to be fed. 





Britain Studying World’s 
Citrus Sections 


PROF. H. CLARK POWELL of 
* Transvaal University College, 
South Africa, is making a tour of the 
world’s leading citrus sections in be- 
half of the Empire Marketing Board. 


increase 57% 
in six months 
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OR the first six months of this year the sales of Kelly- 
Springfield tires were 57% ahead of the figures for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


There can be only one explanation for this astonishing 
showing. That explanation lies in the quality and the value 
that are being built into the Kelly product. 


Car-owners have grown tire-wise. 


No tire company 


could show such a tremendous increase in business unless 
it had been able to demonstrate to tire buyers that it had 
something out of the ordinary to offer. 


Kellys cost no more than a great many other makes of tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


SPRINGFIELD 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





KELLY sarroonIRES 








cessfully when they are 40 days past He will visit East Africa, Cyprus, Pal- 
the time when they would have mated estine, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Bahama 
normally, He has succeeded in bring- Islands, British Honduras and Cali- 
ing about mating of queens 36 days old fornia. His object is to study means 
and apparently with gocd success. He of improving the quality and increas- 
remarks, however, that further obser- ing the output of citrus fruits in the 
vations must be made to determine British Empire. Prof. Powell is a son 
whether such queens will lay as vig- of the late G. Harold Powell, former 
orously and as long as other queens general manager of the California 
mated at a younger age. Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 








Color Standards for Comb Further Planting of 








MN, B& TREGO 








200 NEW MONEY MAKERS 


DEALERS and AGENTS WANTED 


You can make $500.00 and as High as $1,000.00 
Per Month Demonstrating Our Easy Selling and 
Wonderful Line of TIRES, TUBES, FLAPS and 
AUTOMOBILE NECESSITIES and the FAMOUS 


TREGO 


LIGHT SOCKET, NO BATERY 


Radio $125 


Agents and Dealers 
everywhere are making big 
money selling this exclu- 

sive Agents’ Line. 
Free Demonstrating Sets 

Te Successful Agents 
Po AFG. 
oe. 


' Trego Radio Mfg. Co. 





Write for Big Free Cataleg 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















Honey Peaches Discouraged 


"THE THANKS of the beekeeping in- 
dustry are due the Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington for the 


in South 


PEACH production in the southern 
states has increased so rapidly in 






work which has been done in bringing recent yéars that growers face intense 
about color standards for grades of competition in the markets, according 
comb honey. The Bureaus of Ento- to an investigation recently conducted 
mology and Agricultural Economics of by the United States Department of 





the United States Department of Agri- Agriculture and reported in Depart- 


ment Circular 420-C. The further 
planting of peaches at present is in- 
advisable, according to the _ report. 
Neither can relief be expected from 
increasing the area of distribution of 
southern peaches. The department 


recommends improved cultural prac- 
tices, strict grading and the marketing 
of only the best fruit. 


Inferior varie- 


ties and trees producing low yields 
should be removed. 


The Congested Area 





“How is it you failed to swim the 


English Channel, girlie?” 


“I got caught in a traffic jam of 


other swimmers.” 
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Pipe Smoker Waxes 
Poetic Over His 
Favorite Tobacco 





Kentuckian submits verse that 
expresses his feelings 
on pipe satisfaction 





Pipe-smokers express their satisfaction 
in various ways. As a matter of fact, 
not a day passes but what several in- 
teresting letters come to us from Edge- 
worth Club members in near and far 
corners of the world. 


Occasionally some _ poetic-minded 
smoker breaks into verse. Sometimes 
the measure and rhythm leave some- 
thing to be desired. Here, however, is 
a bit of pipe-smoking sentiment pretty 
well expressed, in our opinion: 


“A Prescription” 


Have you ever noticed 

right after a meal 
How tired and lazy 

you always feel? 
I’m telling you folks 

it isn’t a joke, 
It will freshen you up 

if you try a good smoke. 
But whatever you do 

a these lines you must heed, 

There’s a certain tobacco 

of course, that you need. 
It’s packed in a tin, 

The tin’s colored blue. 
Not only the smoking, 

but the chewing kind too. 
Of course if you never 

are bothered this way, 
Just keep the prescription 

for some other day. 
Ask for tobacco, 

the best that’s on earth; 
To shorten the story, 

just call it “Edgeworth.” 


Chas. J. Butler 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Feb. 2, 1927 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it nev- 
er changes in 
quality. 









Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 13 S. 2ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the Edyeworth station. 
Wave length [254.1 meters], 1180 kilo- 
cycles. 
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Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 
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The Layers in November 


MANY of the old birds that have fin- 
ished their pullet year and are 
starting their yearling year are no 
doubt molting. The laying mash 
should not be taken from them but 
should be kept before them as when 
they were laying, as the mash con- 
tains the protein that is necessary in 
the formation of feathers. Feed them 
rather heavily on grain so they will be 
able to build up their reserve of body 
flesh. If they have been laying 
heavily during the year, they will 
doubtless be somewhat rundown and 
may be rather thin. Helping them to 
build up their body weight will aid 
them to come through the molt quicker 
and in better condition. Feed about 
12 or 13 pounds of grain per 100 birds 
each day. 

The new pullets that are starting 
to lay or have been laying for a short 
time must, of course, have laying mash 
before them, for this is the egg food. 
Grain must not be forgotten, for al- 
though the mash is the egg food and 
it is eggs that are wanted, it must not 
be forgotten that body weight must be 
maintained. If body weight is not 
maintained, a molt is likely to result; 
this is one of the reasons why birds 
molt out of season. 

Feeding 12, 13 or even 14 pounds of 

grain per 100 birds per day should be 
practiced if the birds will eat this 
much. Often, birds will not eat more 
than 10 pounds at the start, but a 
careful watch will enable one to take 
advantage of any increase in produc- 
tion that will result from a larger 
grain consumption. Do not feed more 
than they will clean up, however, as it 
is not good management to let grain 
lie on the floor from one day to the 
next. 
Plenty of fresh drinking water, grit 
and oyster shell must be before them 
all the time, and green food should be 
available for them at least for half an 
hour each day. 





Provide Sufficient Hopper 
Space 


ONE OF the main reasons why pul- 
lets do not lay at the start, that 
is, as soon as they have come to ma- 
turity, is because they do not get the 
right kind of food or enough of it. 
Mash is the egg food and must be 
fed along with a certain proportion of 
grain. The usual practice is to keep 
the dry mash in a feed hopper before 
the chickens all the time and feed a 
definite proportion of grain night and 
morning. 

Many farmers, however, in spite of 
the fact that they follow this system 
of feeding, do not get the eggs they 
should at this time of the year and 
wonder why. The mash hopper is 
very often the key to the whole sit- 
uation. The hopper may be built in 
such a way or located in such a place 
that the birds cannot get at it readily, 
or it may be so small that all the birds 
cannot have a fair chance at it. 

A good size and style of hopper is 
one that is six feet long, one foot 
deep and one foot wide at the base 
with straight sides up to about six 
inches, then slanting inward so the 
width at the top is about six inches. 
It should stand on legs so the birds 
can have the benefit of the floor space 
under it, and it should be about two 
and one-half feet off the floor. This 
style of hopper allows birds to feed 
at it from both sides. It may be built 
in smaller lengths, as four feet, for 
small pens. Two of the six-foot hop- 
pers will do for a pen of 100 birds. 
Keep mash in these hoppers all the 
time so the birds will always find it 
there. Any of the commercial laying 
mashes as put out by the reliable 
feed companies are good mashes to 
feed, or a home-mixed ration may be 





made using equal parts of bran, mid- 


dlings, corn meal, ground oats and 
meat scrap. Feed about 12 pounds per 
100 birds per day of a good commer- 
cial scratch feed, or one mixed of 
equal parts of corn and wheat. 





Winter Supplements 


E FALL and winter weather make 
it necessary to make certain adjust- 
ments and additions in the care of the 
poultry flock if best results are to be 
obtained. At this season, natural 
green food is not available and there 
is less sunshine than at other times of 
the year. 

Green food has been supplied for 
many years in the form of sprouted 
oats, cabbages, lettuce leaves and sim- 
ilar material. The Ohio Experiment 
Station recommends cut alfalfa hay or 
cut clover hay also as a good substitute 
for natural green food and adds cod 
liver oil to the ration. Cod liver oil, in 
particular, is of especial value during 
the fall, winter and early spring in 
preventing rickets, or leg weakness, in 
both young and old stock, and in en- 
abling the layers to produce eggs with 
good strong shells. 

The ultra violet rays of the sun 
contain these health-giving properties, 
but when there are only a few sunny 
days, these properties cannot be made 
use of by the chickens. Cod liver 
oil steps into the breach here and 
supplies them. It is an excellent sub- 
stitute for these rays. Cod liver oil is 
frequently prescribed for children. 
What is a better way of giving this to 
them than in the form of fresh eggs 
from hens that have been fed cod 
liver oil? Prof. Halpin of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin urges this method 
of supplying the anti-rachitic vitamin 
to children, as fresh eggs are the equal 
of cod liver oil when the hens that 
lay the eggs have been exposed to the 
rays of the sun or have had cod liver 
oil fed to them. 

The usual practice is to keep fowls 
confined in fall and winter. They 
must get their sunshine, therefore, 
through windows. As the ordinary 
glass windows do not permit the ultra 
violet rays to enter the house, the 
birds do not get the full benefit of 
these rays. The use of glass substi- 
tutes in the place of glass will enable 
these rays to enter the house and will 
give the birds an opportunity to make 
use of whatever sun is available. 





Roup 


NE OF the common troubles with 

poultry in the fall and winter is a 
disease known as roup. It_usually 
starts as a cold with a watery dis- 
charge from the eyes or nostrils. In 
this form, it is commonly called a 
cold. The trouble may be nothing 
more than a cold, in which case it 
will soon clear up and disappear. 

If, however, roup is really present, 
the eyes—one or both—will swell and 
will be filled with a heavy mucous 
which may even be so thick it is 
cheesy. The bird will stand hunched 
up and will have no desire to do any- 
thing. There will be a foul odor from 
the discharge. This is roup. 

Keeping the birds warm is one of 
the best treatments for this trouble. 
Take all birds thus affected to a 
warm building or room—if one is 
available with a stove in it, so much 
the better. Squeeze as much of the 
cheesy material from the eyes as pos- 
sible and treat the eyes with a warm 
five per cent solution of boric acid 
or with a two per cent solution of 
some good disinfectant. A 20 per cent 
argyrol solution is also good for this. 
Remove any birds from the pen as 
soon as any other cases are discov: 
ered. 

Many poultry keepers also put po- 
tassium permanganate in the drinking 
water until the water has a cherry 
red color. This is to prevent further 








In the 


year 
iar 
Benjamin fianklin said; 
use of money 1s all 
the advantage there is 
in having money” « - 


One of the Qreatest pleasures 
which money 1s capable of- 
Brod ng can be f in 
ravel. Plan to visit historic 
elphia, the Shrine of 
Amencan Liberty, and make 
the Benjamin Franklin, 
your stopping place. Con- 
venient to everywhere - 














1200 Rooms. each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 
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Roup is a most contagious disease—almost every 
flock suffers from it—especially in the cold, wet 
seasons. Watch for these symptoms—watery nos- 
trils and eyes, wheezing, sneezing, rubbing head 
against back, swelling of the face between eye and 
beak, gradual closing of the nostrils, catarrhal 
- That’s Roup— 


Be Ready with 


Comkeys 










ROUP REMEDY 


Just putit in the drinking water.'Chickens doctor 
themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves the 
fowl. Equally important as a preventive, for it 
keeps Roup-from getting a start. 
ices——Packages, 25c , 50c, $1.00; 114 





Eastern 
I b. can, $2.35; 5 Ib. can, $5.50; tpaid. 
Colorado and West—Packages, » 60c, $1.20; 
13% lb. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 
Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces that 
swelling of the membranes in the eyes and other 
laces caused by colds or other roupy conditions. 
vents cankers from forming. Squirt it into 
eyes and nostrils. (268) 
Eastern Prices— Packages, 50c; 
pit $1.20; quart, $2.00; gallon, 
.00; ali postpaid. 
60¢; pint, $1 , art, $2.40; gal a 
$8.00; ail'poatpala. ¥ . si 
Conkey s ‘Ow. Book is w 
worth 50c. Sent for 6c in stamps. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
6659 Broadway, Cleveland, 0. 














spread of the disease. Keep the flock 
in the best of physical condition by 
feeding plenty of feed and giving the 
birds exercise by making them 
scratch for the grain. When birds are 
in good condition, the chances of col- 
tracting roup or any other disease are 
much less than when they are in 4 
weakened and rundown condition. Fol- 
low strict sanitary methods in caring 
for the flock. Keep everything clean. 


Where Lightning Strikes 


ssPINE, oak and spruce are the trees 
most subject to lightning stroke, 
while beech is nearly immune, accord- 
ing to a European survey. In the 
American West, 72 per cent of the 
trees hit are western yellow pine and 
Douglas fir.” 








Clarified 


Prof.—Is this perfectly clear now? 
Voice—Clear as mud. 
Prof.—Well, then—that covers the 





ground. 
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XPERTS who viewed the 
experimental orchard of 
Professor Ballou, Ohio State Ex- 
perimental Station, pronounced 
his fruit and foliage as luxuriant 
and clean, and free from disease 
as any they had ever seen. 
Professor Ballou had used Dry 
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A valuable chart for you 


Ask your Sherwin-Wiuliams trees. 
dealer (there is one near you) 
or write us for a copy of the 
valuable Sherwin- Williams 
chart and other literature 


tion on the control of all 
orchard and garden pests. 
The material will be sent to 
you without cost. 
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Lime Sulfur Solution on his 


The Sherwin-Williams combi- 
which gives complete dire nation of dry lime and sulfur and 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


640 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






















lime gives a smoothness and 
glossiness of finish to apples 
which is unattained with any 
other spray. It assures a superb 
color. It eliminates russeting, 
scab and scale. S-W Dry Lime 
Sulfur Solution makes your fruit 
99 per cent perfect—makes it 
more marketable. You can see 
how profitable it is to use a tried 
and tested product made by this 
old reliable firm. 








New 122-lb. 
bag 


It is more 
convenient 


Saves time 
Saves labor 


Saves money 


Minimizes losses 
in mixing 
No ‘‘mussing 
around’’ 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SPRAYING MATERIALS 





Read, below, 

about the new, 

convenient 

12}5-pound 
bag. 
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—the Orchard Bui 


ETTER trees, greater yields, bigg 


er fruit profits. 


That’s your program for next year 


and the years to come. And that program definitely demands the right kind of power 


and plenty of it. 


What is the one best power unit for your needs? 


What tractor has 


demonstrated most conclusively its special fitness for your unusual power requirements? 
The answer is CLETRAC—the standard unit of power in fruit groves throughout the world. 


Every Feature of CLETRAC Superiority is of Double Value to Orchardists! 


Low build—short turning radius—easy steering—flex- 
ibility. You know how vitally important these points 
are in the work you have to do. Light ground pres- 
sure which cannot possibly pack the soil or damage 
tree roots—positive traction over any footing, any 
month in the year—the ability to work side hills with- 
out slippage and to operate safely even on very steep 


grades. “One-Shot” oiling system which lubricates the 
tractor at the push of a plunger—CLETRAC has all 
of the advantages of design needed to handle your 
work as it should be handled—and it has in addition 
the strength, the stamina, the power reserve, the serv- 
ice accessibility and the low cost of operation to make 
your tractor investment a doubly profitable one. 


Literally Built to Order for All Orchard Work! 


With CLETRAC you can cultivate right after a rainfall 
or irrigation. You can save time—conserve moisture— 
without danger of soil packing. With CLETRAC you 
work right up to the trees—under the low branches— 
without slightest damage to roots, branches or fruits. 
You can readily work all of your soil—close up to fences 
and in the “tight places’’—because CLETRAC has a mar- 
velously short turning radius and is very easy to steer 
and handle, 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The whole story of CLETRAC’S unmatched success in 
orchard work is a mighty impressive one. Write for 
it today. Find out about the tractor which delivers 
more power at the draw-bar in proportion to weight 
than any other tractor built. Find out why in Califor- 
nia alone more than 6,000 CLETRACS are in service. 
Mail the coupon now—for the book which shows a 
better way of turning power into fruit and into profit 
dollars for you, 
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COUPON 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send full literature on CLETRACS for 
grove and orchard work. 


Address ... 
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gl 99% yield of fruit like this| 


a —by' using Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Suurur 




















This valuable guide 
will be sent to you 


or you can obtain a copy 
at the nearest Sherwin- 
Williamsdealer’s. Thou- 
sands of them are in use by 
orchardists and gardeners 
everywhere. The Guide gives 
complete instructions for 
the control and elimination 
of orchard and garden pests. 
See your dealer or write us 
for a copy of this Guide and 
other valuable literature. 
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For peaches, too 


A. F. Thurm, grower of Sun- 
rise Trail Peaches, in Calver- 
ton, Long Island, says: ‘I 
have been using your Dry 
Lime Sulfur the last six 
years. By using 30 pounds 
to 200 gallons of water, per 
acre, I have fully controlled 
leaf curl and San Jose Scale 
and I certainly can recom- 
mend it.”” 





























ANY an orchardist has found the solution to his 
insecticides and fungicides problem in the use of 
Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur. These men have 
discovered that only good Sherwin-Williams products 
will do the work desired—and do it most economically, too. 


One orchardist writes us that his apple crop was 99% 
perfect after using Dry Lime Sulfur Spray. Howard 
Harter, of California, discloses the astonishing fact 
that out of a hundred-acre orchard, there was but one 
apple with any sign of scale. 


Remarkable? Of course, but no more so than the 
records of hundreds of other orchardists. Orchardists 
and fruit-growers have come to learn the real value of 
Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur as compared to the 
obsolete and ineffective old spraying methods. They 
have learned that to produce fruit with a luxuriant, 
clean foliage and perfect finish and gloss, there is no 
finer spray than S-W Dry Lime Sulfur. It is indispen- 
sable to modern fruit growing. And, in the new 1214- 
pound packages, this effective spray is the last word 
in convenience and economy. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
640 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New 122 pound bag 
means convenience 


and economy 


Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Su!‘ ur 
is now obtainable in 124 povod 
This means easier hand! ing 
and the elimination of losses ~ ue 
to freezing, deterioration, etc. in 
this form the spray weighs bu! 4 
sixth of what the liquid «cvs. 
Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Su! ur 
readily dissolves in cold we'«r. 
There are no barrels to be car: :: 
over for a refund, which elimi». ‘« 
a good deal of work and trou...e. 
The powdered form saves tim< = -: 
thus reduceslabor costs. Thi»: 
form is, in fact, the last wor” § 
convenience and economy. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SPRAY MATERIALS 








